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For the Companion. 


OLD TIM’S TURKEY. 


“One or t’other o’ them Dunn women’l! have 
the honor 0’ cooking you before long, ole feller; 
but I aint settled yet which one it’ll be.”” 

The large turkey to which this remark was 
addressed glanced carelessly at the speaker and 
settled himself more cozily on his perch near 
the fire, while the human occupant of the prairie 
“dugout” left his seat in the chimney-corner and 
carefully secured the door. 

“It’s sorter comical to hev anythin’ wuth lockin’ 
up,” he went on, still addressing the turkey; 
“but I'm bound to take care of you, partner. A 
month ago I was an old scamp, a disgrace to the 
town. Them Dunn women said so—both on ’em. 
The hull poperlation wus down on me. *N’ now 
they all look as sweet as pie—jest ‘cause I’ve 
took you inter partnership, ole feller.”’ 

Old Tim Cropsey, loafer-at-large of the pioneer 
town of Dunnville, was not used to much polite- 
ness from his bustling neighbors. But Christmas 
was near at hand, while provisions were extremely 
scarce, for the grasshoppers had harvested the 
crops; and a discouraged settler, returning east- 
ward, had presented the old man with a turkey, 
the only one in town. The consequence was that 
Tim received so much attention that, as he ex- 
pressed it, he ‘‘hardly knew himself.’”” Everybody 
offered to buy the 
bird, but Tim would 
not sell. 

“I’m not the man 
to sell the only turkey 
in town,” he said. 
“I’m goin’ to look 
round a leetle, ’n’ 
when I’ve made up 
my mind who’s the 
best cook in Dunn- 
ville, she shall have 
my turkey to cook, 
*n’ welcome.” 

“Well, that’s fair 
enough,” said Mr. 
Paul Dunn, who was 
the first applicant. 
“Step round our way 
about supper - time, 
Uncle Tim. You'll not 
find anything ahead 
of Lucindy’s fixin’s, 
I guess.” 

Old Tim, as he was 
generally called, ac- 
cepted the invitation 
with alacrity, and did 
full justice to the meal. 
But though he prais- 
ed Mrs. Paul Dunn’s 
cooking, he was care- 
ful not to commit him- 
self by any definite 
promise of the turkey. 

He was equally 
cautious when dining 
with Mr. Dunn’s 
brother Silas, ard left 
the family in a most 
aggravating state of 
uncertainty as to their 
Christmas dinner. 

It was the general 
opinion that Lucinda Dunn, Mrs. Paul, would 
get the bird, though some thought Mrs. Silas 
had a better chance. But so long as the matter 
remained doubtful, even rheumatic Thad Burton, 
who “chored’’ around town, cherished hopes of 
roast turkey that Christmas-tide. Tim took care 
to discourage no one, while he enjoyed the situation 
amazingly. 

“I've made more’n a dozen square meals off 
that turkey, ’n’ he’s alive yit!’’ he chuckled. 
“But some un ‘ll hev to cook him soon, 'n’ it’ll 
be one o’ them Dunn women. Partly because 
they’re way ahead the best cooks in Dunnville, 
*n’ partly because this ‘ere ole disgrace to the 
town has got a leetle longer account to square 
with "em than with any of the others. But I 
guess we'll be quits by the time that turkey’s out 
o’ sight!’’ Then the old sinner laughed until the 
tears stood in his cunning little eyes. 

The town of Dunnville, though small, had until 
recently been considered a place of great promise. 
It had been located near the centre of a new 








county, in the hope that 
it would be chosen as 
the county-seat. The 
surrounding prairie 
was rich and rolling, 
and a railroad was ex- 
pected at an early day. 

Silas Dunn, for whom 
the town was named, 
had been so sure of its 
future that he had per- 
suaded his brother Paul 
to sell the old homestead 
in Vermont and join 
him in the new country. 

But the railroad 
suddenly changed its 
course ; the county-seat 
was located thirty miles 
away, and the grass- 
hoppers had lunched on 
the scattered corn-fields 
surrounding Dunnville 
before passing on to the 
richer entertainment of 
Missouri. 

Then Paul Dunn, re- 
gretting the comfortable 
home he had left in 
the East, began to think 
grievously of Silas. 








Lucinda, Paul’s wife, who had been warmly 
welcomed by Sister Susan and her numerous 
olive-branches, bore the strain a little longer; but 
unaccustomed privations began to tell on her 
temper, and when the lovely Indian summer was 
brought to an end by a blustering snow-storm, 
she was very angry with Silas. 

‘‘He’s always got some wild scheme,’ 
“His wife’s worn out with his whims. 


she said. 
And to 





think of the absurd names he’s given to those | 


unfortunate children! He called the first boy 
Brigham Young! because he had a great notion 
of joining the Mormons, Susan says, and she’d 
promised him he should name the boys! I 
suppose if he wanted to go to the North Pole 
to-morrow she’d pack up and go along!” 
Brigham Young, the eldest son of Susan, a 
youth of many freckles and a belligerent disposi- 
tion, was not a favorite with his Aunt Lucinda, 
though the younger children and their patient, 
hard-worked mother were very dear to her. But 
toward their father, Silas, Lucinda was bitter. 


| 


| the two families. 


She had not ‘‘common 
patience’’ with him, so 
she said. 

“You told us you ate 
dinner out-of-doors, 
without a coat, last 
Christmas,”’ she said 
sharply to Silas. 

“So I did,’’ said Silas; 
‘sand maybe I will this 
year. Youcan’t be sure 
of anything here.” 

Lucinda felt that to 
be particularly true as 
regarded Uncle Timand 
his turkey. The old 


up his mind as to who 


though Paul, expecting 
it, had asked a dozen 
people to dinner. 

“I don’t know what 
they’re going to eat,”’ 
said Lucinda, with the 
calmness of desperation. 
“If we don’t get old 
Tim’s turkey —”’ 

“Oh, I'll see to that!”’ 
said Paul, jauntily. 
That evening he told 


her that Tim had promised to bring the turkey, 
minus its head, to their house the day before 
Christmas. Soon after this Susan came in. 
*“Panl and Lucinda,” she said, ‘‘me and Silas 
want you to spend Christmas at our house. It’s 
the time of peace and good-will, and two brothers 
and their families had ought to pass it together. 
Silas has had the promise of Uncle Tim’s —” 

“I’m to have old Tim's turkey,”’ Lucinda broke 
in angrily. ‘He said he'd chop its head off and 
bring it here himself.’’ 

Susan stared blankly at Lucinda’s determined 
face, then left the house without even saying 
**Good-night.”” 

That was the beginning of open warfare between 
Next day Mrs. Silas called 


Susan, not knowing that Lucinda expected a 
dozen guests at dinner on Christmas, thought her 
conduct very unkind. Why should Lucinda try 
so hard to get the turkey when she had no family 
to provide for? Susan looked round at her own 
numerous brood and wondered how on earth she 
was to make a feast for them on Christmas. She 
had counted on that turkey; for hadn’t Uncle 
Tim as good as said he liked her cooking best? 
If Lucinda secured the bird it would be “spite 
work,’’ and Susan’s usually meek eyes snapped 


| at this thought. 


Lucinda, for her part, thought very uncomfort- 
ably of the quarrel with Susan, for all her doubts 


|as to the destination of the turkey had revived. 


man had not yet made | 


should have the bird, | 


back her second son, Garibaldi Dunn, who had | 


slipped over to his aunt’s for a slice of cornbread 
and molasses. At this Mrs. Paul was so indig- 
nant that when she met Brigham Young later in 
the day she looked straight into his freckled face 
without speaking. 





Susan, in the privacy of home, remarked that 
Lucinda might get that turkey and she might not! 
There was no calculating on ‘lim. 

The day before Christmas—the fatal day for 
the turkey—was clear and warm as May. As 
the forenoon wore on, many an anxious eye was 
turned toward Uncle Tim’s ‘distant dugout. It 
was nearly noon when he appeared, bearing the 
headless bird toward the little cluster of houses 
that formed Dunnville. Every boy ran to meet 
him and then followed at his heels, shouting eager 
inquiries as to his destination. 

The old man made no reply, but walked steadily 
down the sticky street, while Mrs. Paul peeped 
through her white curtains and Mrs. Susan stood 
at her door opposite, beaming like the treacher- 
ous Kansas sunshine 
which had turned all 
the snow into mud. 

Old Timothy walked 
straight on as if he 
were going to pass 
both, then suddenly 
turning, swung the 
turkey against the 
neatly-painted door of 
Lucinda Dunn, Mrs. 
Paul. Her horrified 
face when she saw the 
red streak left by 
the gory neck of the 
bird afforded the old 
scamp almost as much 
amusement as the 
angry slam of Susan's 
door across the street. 

“Thar, I’ve brought 
yemy turkey tocook,” 
he said, throwing it 
on the well-scrubbed 
floor. ‘‘You're a ole 
woman from Virgin- 
ny, sameasmy mother 
was, 'n’ I guess you 
kin do it justice.” 

“Thank you, Tim. 
Won't you sit down ?” 

**IT reckon not,” 
planting his dirty feet 
in the middle of the 
prettily-braided mat, 
**’less I could help ye, 


choppin’ Ingins ’n’ 
sich. I'm boss at 
that.” 


“No, thank you.” 
She glanced at his 
dirty hands with a 
shudder; “I can get 
along very well; and 
I'll take care that you have plenty of the turkey.” 

“I aint a bit afeard but I will,’’ said the old 
man, his little eyes twinkling wickedly as he 
departed. They twinkled again as he paused at 
the window to watch poor Lucinda wiping up the 
dirty footmarks. 

“I never paid so dear for a turkey before,’’ she 
sighed; *“‘but land knows I was glad to get it at 
any price.” 

Susan’s outburst of temper was soon over, and 
she philosophically made up her mind that it was 
‘just as well’’ that she didn’t get the turkey. 

«*T'll not have to be civil to that old scamp, as 
Lucinda will,’’ she said. 

“Christmas comes but once a year, and when it 
comes I guess you’n me is sure to get some 
chickens in them traps,”’ said Brigham Young 
Dunn to Garibaldi Dunn about half-past ten 
o'clock on Christmas forenoon. 

“Say we do go and look at ‘em,”’ replied 
Garibaldi who, like his brother, had been yawning 
for lack of interest or work. ‘Snow's all gone 
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off the prairie, I guess, an’ we can easy be back 
before dinner.” 

“You bet we'll be back before dinner,’’ said 
Brigham, with great emphasis, and away they 
went to inspect some very ingenious traps for 
prairie chicken which had never yet held any of 
the birds. 

It was not far from noon when Brigham and 
Garibaldi stood looking in astonishment at the 
last trap of the series. 

‘‘Nary chicken!” said Brigham, as if in sur- 
prise. ‘Scoot now, or we'll both miss that 
dinner.” 

As the boys passed Tim’s dugout on the way 
back they noticed a most savory odor in the air. 


“Old Tim’s got an uncommon good dinner," 
said Garibaldi. 
“I believe the old rascal’s been at our traps. 


Wait here, you. I'll slip round to the window 
and see,’’ replied Brigham. 

A loud burst of merriment proved that Timothy 
had visitors, and Brigham soon recognized them 
as certain fellows of the baser sort who lived on a 
ranch some miles distant. One of the. men was 
dishing fried potatoes, another was cutting a 
large corn-cake into squares, and Tim himself was 
carving a large turkey! 

Mrs. Siles was setting the table when Brigham 
burst in with the news. 

“And there’s Aunt Lucinda a-sittin’ in the 
kitchen lookin’ plum beat, ’n’ a hull mess o’ 
folks in the other room waitin’ fer dinner!’’ cried 
the boy. 

For one moment Brigham thought he saw 
satisfaction in his mother's eyes, then they 
gleamed with wrath. 

“The wicked old scoundrel !"’ she said, earnestly. 
‘Tell your father I want him right away !’’ 

Silas appeared just as Mrs. Dunn was taking a 
large pie from the oven. Various eatables were 
on the table. 

*Silas,”’ said his wife, solemnly, ‘‘take that pie; 
Brigham, get the coffee-pot. The rest of you get 
the things on the table and come along.” 

Garibaldi had followed Brigham as fast as his 
overgrown shoes permitted, but he was still a few 
yards from the door when it opened and the 
whole family issued forth. Mrs. Silas came first, 
laden with a real plum-pudding, at sight of which 
Garibaldi’s eyes threatened to leave his head for 
good. Then came Florinda with a towering 
pyramid of mince-pies; Brigham with the coffee- 
pot and sugar-bowl; Oliver Cromwell, the next 
in age, with a dish of mashed potatoes; Kossuth, 
commonly known as Kossy, carrying several 
loaves of real wheat bread. 

“Garibaldi,” said his mother, ‘“‘hurry and fetch 
along the pailful of cookies.’’ 

Mr. Dunn came last with a pie that in point of 
size might have claimed kinship with the famous 





| by force, Lucinda felt that it would be scarcely 
worth the trouble after it had been carried off in 
the clutch of Uncle Tim’s dirty mittens, even if 
| the plan could be carried out. 
| She took up the baking-pan. The impression 
made by the turkey was clearly defined in the 
| superfluous dressing—like the silhouette of a 
departed friend—and she looked at it with a 
quivering lip. 

“It was such a big one!’’ she murmured, 
| pitifully, and then—for she was tired and worried 
| and very hungry, poor woman—she laid her head 

on the table and cried like a child. The people 

|in the next room did not hear her. They were 
| growing quite boisterous as they inhaled the 
pleasant savor of the turkey.” 

Lucinda felt that she could not 
sit crying there; something must be 
got for dinner. She had forgotten 
her own hunger; her only thought 
was to give ‘those people’ some 
sort of a meal and get rid of 
them. 

She looked in the cupboard. It 
was almost as bare as old Mother 
Hubbard's, but there was a small 
piece of pork in one corner. It had 
a yellowish appearance that was far 
from appetizing, but it was better 
than nothing. So Mrs. Paul began 
cutting it in slices and wondering 
what excuse she could make to 
her visitors. If it were only poor 
Susan — 

The door was suddenly flung wide 
open and Lucinda found herself the 
centre of a merry group, with Sister 
Susan kissing her heartily. 

“A merry Christmas, my dear. 
We're all here, you see. I’ve heard 
about that old scamp in the dugout, 
and I could find it in my heart to 
wish it would choke him!” said 
Susan, suddenly becoming vicious 
and incoherent. ‘There, there, you- 
’re just played out, ’n’ no wonder. 
Sit down and drink this while 
Florindy and I set the table.” 

“Why, it’s real coffee!” 

“Yes; don’t it taste good after 
that corn stuff? You see, I dropped 
a line to my Aunt Sue, in Ohio, ’n’ 
she sent me a big boxful of groceries 
and things. Old Tompkins fetched 
it with him from the railroad last 
night. I tell you Florindy and I 
flew around for a spell. I’m afraid the pudding 
aint as well boiled as it might be. There’s thirty- 
five quails in that pie. Silas shot ’em yesterday. 
I think the crust’s a little extra—for me. Now, 
Florindy, call the folks to dinner.” 

Mrs. Silas told the story of the turkey so 
pleasantly that it added greatly to the merriment 
of the party. 

“T can forgive Uncle Tim if Susan can,” 
Lucinda said, smilingly. 

“It’s not hard for me to forgive him; the way 
things have turned out,’’ said Susan, softly. 

Late that night old Timothy, drowsily smoking 
over his tiny fire, was startled by a loud rattling 
at the door-latch. Although no vestige of the 
turkey remained, he had deemed it safest to 
secure the door, having vague fears that the 
people he had wronged would take their revenge 
upon him in some way for the mean trick he had 
served them. A glance from the window revealed 
but one head, red and boyish, so he ventured to 
open ‘the door. 

Brigham Young, his freckled face looking less 
belligerent than usual in the moonlight, nodded 
easily as he held out a dainty china plate, covered 
with a snowy napkin. 

‘‘Mother’s sent you a mince-pie, ’n’ I tell you 
it’s boss! An’ Aunt Lucindy sent the plate fer a 
Christmas box; you told her you'd one like it 
when you was a little toad. An’ they both wish 
you Merry Christmas ’n’ Happy Nuyers. An’ 
you needn’t think nobody cared about the turkey 
—but mother said 1 mustn’t say anything sassy, 
so I won’t; but we had a rousin’ ole time without 
it, ’n’ don’t ye fergit it!” 

The boy started off on a run, but returned 
immediately. 

“I didn’t say it for myself,”’ he said, ‘but I 
guess I will. Merry Christmas, old Honeysuckle, 
’n’ Happy Nuyers.”’ 

‘Same to you,’ the old man answered, 
mechanically. He did not look up when the boy 
spoke, but remained staring at the pie on the 
dainty plate like one in a dream. 

Long after the boy’s cheery whistle died away 





pastries of old. 

For one moment Garibaldi hesitated. Then 

wisely concluding that it would be better to follow 
the dinner than stay alone with the cookies, he 
went in for them and followed the procession. 
- Lucinda had not seen the jovial crowd in old 
Tim’s dugout, but when she had returned to the 
kitchen after a visit to the very small woodpile, 
and had seen the long streak of grease by the side 
of the dirty tracks, she knew well where the 
turkey had been carried. 

She realized at once, too, how she had been 
cheated. The old schemer had never given her 
the turkey nor promised it to her. He had only 
said she might cook it. Now that she had 
cooked it, he was going to eat it. 

That was how the matter stood. Even if the | 





in the distance he stood thus. Then he roused 
himself, selected the cleanest newspaper he could 
find, wrapped both pie and plate in it, put them 
in his trunk, went out into the moonlight and 
looked down on the little town. 

All around him the wide, frost-covered prairie 
lay like a silvery sea. The pure moonbeams fell 
as softly on his bent form and vice-disfigured 
features as they had fallen, long years before, on 
the innocent face of little Tim Cropsey. The 
poor, whiskey-befogged brain had lost the boy’s 
clear perceptions, but the old heart, softened by 
the touch of human pity and forgiveness, felt 
that there was something, higher, holier than the 
moonlight, which like that was above and around 
him still, as in his innocent boyhood. 


Somehow, heaven seemed to come very near to 
crowd in the next room agreed to recover the bird | poor, wicked, lonely old Tim that night. Perhaps | dogged aspect for the city. 








the bright wings of the fair Christmas angels | 
touched him as they swept by, bearing their | 
message of ‘Peace on earth, good-will toward 
men.” A. J. LELAND. 


=? 





UNITED. 


Round the old manger cradle 
We gather hand in hand; 

Beneath one Cross we shelter; 
Upon one Rock we stand. 


Selected. —Horatius Bonar. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE SIM’S CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Uncle Sim Wiley had followed the sea from 
boyhood, and like a true sailor had always kept 
his mind free from worry about any possessions 
beyond those contained in his ‘“chist.”” His 
voyages of thirty or forty months had frequently 
brought him barely enough for his outfit. 

When he arrived at a ‘‘mate’s lay’’ he had a 
sickly wife, and now and then a child that came 
and stayed only long enough to swell the doctor’s 
bill. So Sim on landing usually found himself 
with little enough to square his accounts; or if 
there was anything left, he threw it into his wife’s 
lap, told her to draw upon the agent, and went 
serenely back to the sea again with a single. eye 
to the one duty of returning to Nantucket in 
three or four years with enough to pay the bills 
again. 

At length, on returning from a voyage, he 
found awaiting him not only the familiar bills, 
but some for the last requirements of mortals. 
There was no one left to contract debts for him 
to pay. 

The old motive for going to sea was gone, and 
no new one took its place; yet Sim returned once 
more, as a landed fish would, if it could, to the 
sea, and there he remained for many years more. 

But men, unlike fishes, must leave the sea 
when they are getting old, though they do seem 
to have no place elsewhere. There comes a time 
when they are of little use upon either sea or 
land. 

When this time came to Uncle Sim, he made 
his mind easy of unaccustomed responsibility by 
paying his accumulated earnings all over to the 
Sailor's Home, and settling down there to a 
peaceful evening of life. There was nothing 
more for him but to sit on a bench at the upper 
end of the wharf, watch the wind and the clouds 
and the water, compute their probable effects 
upon the incoming and outgoing vessels, smoke | 
his T. D. pipe, and sail old voyages over again | 
with some other old fellows at his side. 

He had a brother in a neighboring city whom | 
he pitied on account of his worry regarding his 
money, stocks and dividends. The rich brother | 
sometimes spcke of Uncle Sim as “the black | 
sheep” of the family, and Uncle Sim alluded to 
him as ‘“‘that poor slave, my brother Jim.” 

One day Uncle Sim, who seldom saw his 
brother, received from him by mail a document | 
which told the old sailor that the government had 
consented at last to pay a considerable sum to the | 
brothers in settlement of a very old claim of their 
long-dead father. Sim scowled at the document | 
so that his sunny, Jeather-colored face was trans- | 
figured, and thrust it into his “‘chist’’ with growls | 
of disgust. 

From that day the favorite bench on the wharf | 
was long deserted by Sim Wiley, who took to 
meddling in other people’s affairs, asking ques- 
tions that did not concern him, making sly 
explorations where he had no call to present him- 
self, and looking extremely wretched. 

“Peekin’ down folkth wellth ’th if he’d never | 
theen a well afore!’’ said Betsey Cottle, whose | 
well, the refrigerator of her house, revealed a 
richer store than her professed poverty warranted. 








These inquiries, which seemed intended to 
discover poverty where none was proclaimed and 
superplenty where necessity was pleaded, appeared 
to give Sim no satisfaction. He became fretful; 
he acted like an abused man, in perpetual protest 
against something. 

He was duly talked over in local grocery stores 
till his reputation was covered beyond recognition 
by calumny. He realized that he was getting him- 
self into trouble in spite of, or because of, all his 
slyness and secrecy. So one day, with savage 
growls, he pulled out of his chest his “‘other’’ suit 
of clothes, arrayed himself, and set out with a 
With that same 





manner he presented himself at the door of his 
brother’s house, and ‘“‘came aboard” with a look 
defiant as a pirate’s. 

The young girl who stood in the hall was sweet 
and plain-looking. Uncle Sim liked her better 
than anybody else he knew. He pitied her, too, 
because of the trouble she would some day have 
with all her father’s money. 

It had never been revealed to this sweet girl 
that her Uncle Sim’s abiding-place was in a 
Sailor’s Home. She supposed that he lived in 
retired affluence somewhere, as befitted her 
father’s brother. His abrupt and rare appear- 
ances in her father’s house seemed to her like the 
lifting of the curtain upon an amusing comedy in 
one short act. 

She was now standing over a box that had just 
been opened for her, looking much distressed ; but 
she turned with a kindly smile, and offered her 
hand to Uncle Sim, who took a peep within the 
box, and saw only some fragments of broken 
colored crockery. 

‘You aint worryin’ about them old dishes!’" he 
exclaimed. 

“Old dishes!’ echoed Jessie Wiley. ‘Why, 
it's a General Washington pitcher and a Pilgrim 
Father's plate !’’ 

**Well, they won’t want ’em any more.”’ 

*“Who won't want them ?”’ 

“Gen’ral Washin’ton and the Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 

“I suppose that’s a joke,”’ said Jessie, straight- 
ening her little figure to dignity. ‘You wouldn’t 
feel like joking, Uncle Sim, if you knew the poor 
things that sent them to me. What can I tell 
them ?"’ 

“Tell ’em you’re much obliged for them beauti- 
ful pieces of chiny.” 

“But they’re coming here to pass Christmas, 
and then they will have to know, and it will 
break their hearts.”’ 

“Come, come! Broken hearts about broken 
chiny! Why, you can have the pieces mended 
up, and set ’em up high in one o° them false cup- 
boards there, where there can’t nobody get at ’em, 
and they'll never know the difference—nor you, 
neither.” , 

“So I can! Oh, thank you, Uncle Sim! But 
I shouldn't think of keeping them if they weren’t 
broken. It must have been a terrible sacrifice to 
those poor Lane girls to send them tome. They 
were so proud of them—they wouldn’t have sold 
them for a hundred dollars! I heard them say 
so to a woman who came to try to buy them; 
and yet they are giving them to me for my birth- 
day. Here is such a sweet little note with them, 
saying they hope the contents of the box will help 
to express how glad they are that I was born in 
time for them to know me' Isn't that graceful ?”’ 

“Pretty talk,”’ said Uncle Sim. “I should like 
to borry it to express my own feelin’s.”” 

“Thank you, Uncle Sim! You're rather grace- 
ful, too. But why can't people take a little 
kindness without lashing themselves up to return 
it? It is very troublesome.” 

“That’s so!"’ said Uncle Sim, pouting his under 
lip stifly. ‘What did you do to ‘em? Spin me 
the whole yarn.” 

‘Come in here, then,”’ said Jessie. 

They went into the library, sat together on the 
great leather-covered sofa, and Jessie began to 
“spin.” 

“These two Lane girls, Susan and Sarah, are 
just as poor as they can be. They have an old 
house a few miles down here on Buzzard's Bay.” 

‘“‘Whereabouts on Buzzard’s Bay ?”’ 

Jessie mentioned the exact place. 

“They won't take a penny from anybody, 
unless they have earned it,’’ she continued. 

“That's right,”’ said Uncle Sim. 

“If you send them money privately, it doesn't 
give them a bit of real comfort, but just worries 
and mortifies them. But you see they can't 
possibly earn enough to keep themselves alive, 
for Sarah is helpless. The lower 
part of her body is sort of para- 
lyzed. She needs a great many 
things that are expensive, but 
she can’t have them. She ties a 
few tags and crochets a little, 
but even that tires her spine, 
and makes it ache so that she 
can’t sleep.”’ 

**Poor little gal!’’ said Uncle 
Sim, tenderly. 

“It takes nearly all Susan’s 
time to take care of Sarah, so 
she can’t earn much, either. She 
just starves herself for Sarah. 
Why, Uncle Sim, you look rather 
pleased!’ This did not seem to 
her appropriate or sympathetic. 

‘Never mind me. Go on, go 
on!” he said, drawing a long 
face again. 

“You don’t feel any interest 
in what I’m saying!’’ Jessie complaimed. 

‘Interest! It's the best yarn I’ve heard in 
many aday. You ’tend to your spinnin’, and let 
me alone.” 

‘Well,’ said Jessie, ‘it needn’t have been so if 
they hadn’t had such a silly father. There’s 
money enough somewhere—in that very house, 
probably; but Susan can’t find it. Her father 
used to hide his money away, instead of putting it 
in a bank, he was so ridiculously afraid of losing 
it. He never told a soul what he did with it, and 
one day he dropped down dead of apoplexy. 
Why, Uncle Sim, you look perfectly delighted! 
How horrible!” 
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Uncle Sim got up and began to “walk the | beautiful ebony cabinet, in which reposed the | gain, for the next day there came to Uncle Sim a 


deck”’ to hide his hard-hearted chuckle. 

“I’ve a good mind not to tell you another 
word!"’ said Jessie, indignantly. 

“You might tell me what you did to make ’em 
come down on you so with them dishes,”’ coaxed 
Uncle Sim. 

“Why, nothing at all, except to beg them to 
rent me a corner of their house for the summer. 
Then I raved over the beautiful view, and declared 
it was worth more to be there than at Mount 
Desert or Newport, because it suited me so much 
better. Then I got them to let me have Eliza 
come to cook for me and take care of me, and 
then, of course, I couldn’t sit at my table alone, 
it was so lonesome, and I showed them what 
quantities of things Eliza threw away when there 
was only a little body like myself to take them. 
Then I had to have a man come and take me to 
drive every day, and insist upon their coming 
with me for company.” 


“You're a nice one,”’ said Uncle Sim, ‘‘deceivin’ | 


folks. Oh, my!” 

‘““Well,” said Jessie, smiling at him, ‘‘I never 
had such a good time in my life. It was just 
exhilarating to see Susan getting fat and fine- 
looking, and to hear Sarah say how she did sleep. 
So delighted they were all the time’ But one day 
1 praised their idolized pitcher and plate—just to 
please them—and oh,” Jessie’s eyes filled with 
tears. “1 fancy 1 can see Susan putting them 
into the box, and Sarah taking her last look. I 
can’t bear it! I cannot bear to have those poor 
lost treasures staring at me always, and feel that 
it can’t be helped!” 

Jessie’s kind little heart swelled so that she 
was obliged to turn away and hide her face in her 
handkerchief. The worst squalls Uncle Sim had 
seen at sea were nothing to him compared with 
that spectacle of Jessie weeping. , 

He leaned over and whispered a few words in 
herear. She looked up with light shining through 
her tears. 

“O Uncle Sim, you couldn’t! How could 
you ?”’ she cried with delighted surprise. 

Another low murmur, in the manner of a 
conspirator. 

“Oh, but I don’t believe in clairvoyants,”’ said 
Jessie with disappointment, and rather scornfully. 

“There’s one you haven't tried,’ said Uncle 
Sim, with an insinuating wag of his head. 
*“‘“Never known to fail. 1’ll see him, and see what 
he says and let you know. But mind, don’t you 
mention my name, or it’ll all fall through. Now 
promise, solemn true. I don’t want to be bore 
down onto with a lot of old broken dishes.”* 

“Oh, I'll promise,’ said Jessie, without her 
former enthusiasm. 

“When do you expect them gals up from 
Buzzard’s Bay ?”’ 

“*A week before Christmas,’’ said Jessie. 

As if the object of his visit had been accom- 
plished Uncle Sim moved to take his departure, 
and met his brother in the hall. 

“That you, Sim ?”’ said his brother. ‘I thought 
you must have left the country. Haven’t heard 
yet whether you got your share of father’s Spolia- 
tion Claims. S'pose you did?” 

Uncle Sim growled an inarticulate reply. 

““You don’t look much elated though. Thrown 
yours over into the dock, 1 s’pose,"’ said the rich 
brother. 

“No,” said Uncle Sim, “I’m goin’ to invest 
that, as "twas our father’s rights, but don’t you 
trouble to do no more pushin’ on my account. 1 
aint a-goin’ to be bothered to death with funds. 
They’ve got to be rid of somehow, and sink me if 
I take another such a job. I'll allow there is 
folks that needs funds, 
as well as them that 
has more’n is good 
for ’em, like you, Jim, 
but it’s too much resk 
for me, tryin’ to find 
out where the needy 
ones be. They aint 
always where they’re 
said to be. There,”’ 
wheeling about, “let 
me live in peace, Jim, 
an’ die of somethin’ 
easier !’’ 

Uncle Sim shuffled 
out and banged the 
door. Eefore he left 
the city, he made some 
purchases, which had 
the Nantucket people 
seen them, would 
have confirmed their 
worst suspicions. He 
bought a valise, a 
dark lantern, some 
appliances for picking 
locks; a regular bur- 
glar’s outfit. 

These he consigned in due time to his ‘chist,” 
and then sat down by it to see, apparently, how 
many pipes he could smoke in a limited space of 
time. 


week before Christmas, and then started on a 
little tour with the new valise and its disreputable 
contents. 

On Christmas morning Jessie Wiley received 


| precious Washington pitcher and Pilgrim plate, 
that had come back from the china mender in 
New York so skilfully restored that it was impos- 
sible to suspect them of a nick or a crack. 
*“] want to read you this note,’ Jessie said, 
with some regret to disturb their serenity. ‘I 
| haven't the slightest confidence in what it says, 
but you have a right to know it. Don't build 
any hopes upon it!’’ 
Susan and Sarah 
| wonder. 
| “Let us regard it as a little romantic fiction or 
superstition,’ pursued Jessie. ‘“The truth is, when 
I was showing the pitcher and plate to a friend of 
| mine, I told about the other treasure you have in 
| your house, probably, if you only knew where to 
look for it. This friend said, ‘1 will go and ask a 
clairvoyant about that.’ Well, the clairvoyant 
has been consulted, and this is what my friend's 
| note says the clairvoyant said : 





looked at her in dumb 


| some barrels, there is a loose stone in the wall. | 


| Pry it out and you will find the money.’”’ 

Susan started to her feet, and Sarah wrung 
her transparent hands in speechless excitement. 

*Q Miss Jessie!’ cried Susan. “TI believe in 
it! Something tells me that my prayers are 
| answered !"* 

*‘And to think it should have come on Christ- 
mas day!’’ said Sarah, in her sweet, quavering 
voice. 

“But don’t be too sure,”’ said Jessie. ‘I dread 
to have you disappointed. But you shall not be 
in suspense a minute longer than it will take to go 
down and search. That will be only a few hours. 
Sarah, my dear, mother will be with you. Get 
on your things, Susan. We'll take James along 
to help us.” 

The skeptical Jessie and the truthful Susan 
were soon flying over the road to Buzzard’s Bay. 
An hour and a half of smart trotting brought 
them to the dreary, shut-up house of the two 
sisters. Susan’s hand felt weak as she unlocked 
the door. It seemed as if all her years of endur- 
ance thronged past her on the threshold and dis- 
appeared in the morning’s brightness. 

Jemes was soon directed to open the outer 
door of the cellar and let in more light, and then 
to move the barrels in the northeast corner. With 
eager eyes the two girls scanned the solid-looking 
wall. Even Susan’s heart began to sink as she 
went wildly up and down, vainly punching the 
firmly plastered stones. 

“TI was afraid so,”’ said Jessie, sorrowfully, 
when it seemed to her that she, too, had tested 
every stone. ‘There isn’t a loose one here.”* 

“There is! there is!’’ cried Susan. ‘Here itis, 


close to the ground. Let me pry it out! Give 
me the crowbar, James!”’ 
Every eye was on the one place. Jessie, 


pressing nearer, felt something snap under her 
foot. Nothing of any consequence—a very brown 
old T. D. pipe! Innocently reposing not far from 
it was a neatly embroidered spectacle-case, which 
gave her a flash of revelation and alarm. 

Unperceived, Jessie seized and pocketed the 
case. After an instant of fastidious shrinking, 
she dropped the pipe also into the folds of her 
dainty orris-scented handkerchief. By that time 
the stone had been pried out, exposing a cavity in 
which lay an old tin box, which might have been 
there twenty years. 

Susan, on her knees, lifted the lid, took one 
look, and ther. flew away up the cellar stairs 
through the house to the room where she had 
been used to sink with her burden under the 
cover of night. On the same spot where she had 





***In the northeast corner of the cellar, behind | 











little packet, in which he found not only the beloved 
spectacle-case, but these delightful words: 

“I understand it all, and understand you, now, 
dear uncle. Come and see for yourself what 
beautiful and wonderful things you have done. 
As long as you live, you may depend upon the 
sympathy and affection of Jessie."’ 

Mary CATHARINE LEE. 


* 
> 





CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


SIDNEY’S BODY-SERVANT. 


Soon after eight o’clock on Christmas morning 


‘big Ben’’ was ordered to blow his best blastd on 


that the slaves migtt 
Feeling Christmas ‘in 


the plantation horn, 
assemble at ‘‘the house.” 
his bones,’’ Ben was in 
the mood for a grand 
effort. Swiftly the 
brave blasts assailed 
every ear on the Hou- 
ston plantation, and 
“the quarters’’ hum- 


med with curiosity 
and delight. 
**Reckon that means 


Christmas gif’s,”’ said 
the slaves, and eager- 
ly made haste toward 
their master’s house, 
smiling, joking, ex- 
pectant. The holiday 
dress, the Christmas 
glow, the brilliant 
sunshine of the morn- 
ing in early winter, 
enhanced the pictu- 
resqueness of people 
always quaint. 

**Christmas gif’, 
master!” “Christmas 
gif’, master!"’ the slaves cried to the gentleman 
who stood smiling in his portico. 

“I’ve got a tolerably good Christmas gift for 
you this time,”’ responded the planter. ‘I've got 
a bran’ new master for you—Sidney Houston, 
one hour old.”’ 

**Hooraw for little master!’’ cried big Ben. 

*‘Hooraw for little master!’’ ‘‘Hooraw for our 
Christmas gif’!’’ shouted the people. 

“Next year you must raise a heap of cotton- 
bales for your new master.” 

‘‘Hooraw for little master’s big cotton craps.” 
‘Christmas gif, master!’’ ‘Christmas gif’, 
master !"" 

‘“*You beggars!’’ laughed the planter. 
come along with you—one at a time.” 

Exploring all his pockets, he handed to each 
negro as they went filing by, a half-dollar, adding 
a ‘“‘picayune”™’ for each child, as parents reported 
the little ones. 

“And now I want you mammies to bring your 


“Well, 


little fellows here—the boys from two years old | 
The likeliest one of them I want for little | 


to six. 
master’s body-servant.”’ 

When the boys were in line, under review, the 
master passed along its length, keen of eye, 
critical of heart. ‘To an open-faced black boy he 
at length spoke : 

“What's your name?” 

‘*Wess,”’ said the child. 

‘*Master, his name’s Jawn Wez- 
ley Bonypaut,”’ put in the proud 
mother. 

‘*How old is he, Silvy ?”” 

‘He's fo’, gwine on five, thanky, 
master.” 

‘1s he a good boy ?” 

“He's mighty good, master; a 
heap better’n t’other childun.” 

“Well, I think I'll take him for 
little master’s body-servant.’’ The 


elected child. 

‘Now you may go to see your 
new master. You may come, too, 
Silvy,”’ said Mr. Houston, and 
led to where the baby lay. 

“You belong to him, Wesley,” 
said the planter. The black child 
grinned, responsive, rolling his 
eyes at the red mite. 

‘When he plays out-of-doors,” 
said baby’s mother, faintly, ‘‘you 
must watch over him, and keep 
everything from hurting him.”’ 

‘“‘Danders an’ tuckies?”” asked 
the body-servant, remembering his 





planter patted the head of the} 


| ee 


by heart,’’ and could better “show 
| baby’’ than the mother could. 

| When Sidney was five years old he was attended 
everywhere by Wesley. Together they hunted 
| the high grass and yellow wheat for partridge 
nests, or scoured the woods for persimmons and 
muscadines. Together they hunted ‘possum and 
coon, or built traps to snare the weak folk of the 
woods. Wherever the little master 
there was the strong negro valet, of twice the 
white boy's height. 

The close companionship extended into the 
book-world. Not that Wesley learned to read,— 
the law forbade teaching the slave to read,—but 
Sidne¢ was fond of reading aloud, and Wesley 
was the best of listeners. When Sidney came to 
read of William Tell, the slave heart as well as 
the free heart swelled high. When Wesley heard 

| the “Star-Spangled Banner’’ he felt the thrill of 
patriotism. He wanted to be free, and to show 
himself brave. ‘Britons never will be slaves ;”’ 
at this his heart burned. 


off the 


was seer, 


Why was his mother a 
He heard about the North, where colored 
people were free; and 
about Canada, from 
which ‘runaways’ 
were not returned to 
bondage. As Sidney's 
attendant he had large 
liberties, but he never 
forgot his slavery. 
The more he learned 
from the white boy's 
reading, of other lands 
and other life, the more 
he wanted liberty to 
see other lands and 
other hfe. The more 
he was read to, the 
more he longed to 
read for himself. 

So lived Sidney and 
Wesley till that day in autumn when 
the boys went netting quails; or partridges, 
as they called the little fat birds. They fol- 
lowed the furrows the length of a cotton- 
field, between lines of russet stalks flecked 
with the white of belated bolls, but perceived 

no signs of game until they had gone a quarter- 
mile among the brown black-jacks. These made 
up the “piece of woods,”’ over the fence from the 
cotton-field. The “‘sign’’ was the sweet, human- 
| like call, “Bob White! Bob White!” 
‘Let's set up the net,”’ Sidney eagerly said. 
| **We will tolerbul soon,’’ Wesley replied. 
| They spoke cantiously and went on, treading 
warily, looking for brush to cover the net. ‘Bob 
| White!’’ Again came the pretty call. It seemed 
but a few yards off. 

‘““Now!"’ whispered Wesley, and straightway 
began stretching on the brown leaves a sack of 
coarse twine mesh. Its mouth was held open by 
a barrel hoop, while at yard intervals were other 
hoops, gradually decreasing in size to the closed 
end. 

“And it’s just the color of the brown leaves,”’ 
| said Sidney, “‘so the partridges won't see it.’’ 
| “The brush hides it first-rate. Now we'll set 
up the wings.”’ 

These were two straight lines of netting, held 
stretched by sticks sharpened and stuck in the 
|ground. When set, these wings, or walls, of 

brown net splayed from the open mouth of the 
| funnel. 

| “The partridges will never notice them,’’ the 
| boys agreed, seating themselves to await the 
| coming birds. 

“Bob White!’ Clear and 
rang amid the woods. 

“Bob White!"’ answered a little sweetheart, or 
perhaps the mother. 
“Don’t wink!" 

are almost here.”’ 

It seemed a long time till they heard the trip! 
trip! trip! trip! on the dry leaves, like the soft 
patter of raindrops. Two hearts beat fast, and 
| four keen eyes gleamed at the brown bits coming 

on by a log, and scarcely distinguishable from 
wind-stirred leaves. 

“It’s them!" Wesley whispered. 

“Yes,”’ Sidney said, “I see ‘em. There’s a 
heap of them; must be ’most twenty. Aren't 
they pretty? Oh, but they are turning the wrong 
way!” 

“We'll have to creep ’roun’ easy, an’ drive 
| them to’ards the net. If they only get started 

runnin’ ‘long by one of them net-wings, they'll 
| go right ‘long into the net.”’ 

Cautiously the boys crept through the bush to 
| get in the rear of the covey. Then by gentle 
approaches the flock was kept moving toward the 
brush that concealed the fatal snare. Trip! 
trip! trip! went the little feet of the lovely brood, 
led by the confident mother. Along the net's 
| length went the twinkling feet and little bobbing 


| Why was he a slave? 
slave? 


musical the call 


Wesley whispered. ‘They 





| 


| prayed for patience, she bowed herself down and | mortal foes. Then he loyally offered his arms,| brown heads wearing white favors, till at the 


| breathed out her thanksgiving. 


At about that time, Uncle Sim, eating his | of this he was himself sent to the plantation 


| Christmas dinner at the Sailor's Home, felt a | seamstress for a new suit of clothes. 
He smoked and walked the deck until the! warm glow in his poor old heart. When the | 


| dinner was finished, he ‘‘went aloft,’’ 


that will always smell of the sea, and sat down to 


| 


| pressed it, felt in his chest for his ancient Bible, | began. 


| 


| 


read a few words appropriate to Christmas day. | 


a queer-looking missive from which she looked up | He felt in his pocket for his spectacles. Case and 


at Susan and Sarah Lane, who were sitting com- 
fortably between the morning sunshine and the 
ruddy fireshine, complacently conscious of a 


all, they were gone! 
had made for him! 


The pretty case that Jessie 


But never was anything lost with so much | myrtle. 


Before the little master was responding to his 


He rocked the cradle, carried messages 
between nursery and kitchen, held the cup while 
‘“‘mistis’? fed the mint-tea, and ate the sweet 
residuum. In due course of six months he stood 
by baby’s high-chair at table, scaring off flies 
with a branch of flowering almond or of crape- 
He came to know the infantile graces 


| to bear little master to mammy’s cabin. Instead | funnel’s mouth they massed—a brown cushion, 


white-tufted. 
| feet. 
| “There! they are all in!’’ Sidney took a long, 


Then in and in stepped the eager 


as he ex-! mother’s coaxings for smiles, the valet’s service | glad breath. 


Both hastily pressed forward for the net, startling 
| the little captives. Every bird rose on wing. 
| Alas! the dismay of those little hearts, to find 
| themselves held down by the pitiless mesh! 
| Instead of the boundless ether, a snare! 


| The boys drove the birds to the funnel’s small 


‘They are, sho’s yo’ bawn!’’ Wesley assented. 
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end, where the brownies huddled together, pressing 
their frightened heads under neighboring wings, 
seeking to hide from the enemy. 

Wesley gathered up the net, warm and heavy 
now. Then the heart of the slave swelled with a 
sudden pity for the captives. Their lot was like 
his; he, too, was struggling in a net. 

‘Poor things!”’ he said; ‘‘poor cotched things!” 

Then with an opening movement to the net he 
added swiftly, ‘I'm goin’ to let ’em out.”’ 

“You sha’n’t let them go!” said Sidney, 
snatching in a desperate way at the net. 

But the snare was already opened. With a 
great whirring, away went the Bob Whites on 
glad wings. 

In unreasoning anger Sidney struck Wesley, 
and that in the mouth. A blow on the lips was 
ranked as the most insulting of blows. Wesley, 
though a slave, had learned the spirit of the 
gentlemen who held that the dishonor of any 
blow should be avenged. Forgetting that he was 
little master’s protector, forgetting that he was 
older and larger than the white child, he yielded 
to the impulse of the hot moment, and struck 
back a stinging blow on Sidney's cheek. 

Next moment he might have been on his knees, 
begging forgiveness at littie master's feet, but for 
Sidney’s angry threat. 

“T'll have you flogged for this!’’ cried Sidney, 
with hot tears. 

The tears touched the slave; the words stung 
him. He had never been flogged, and was a man 
in height; but he made no reply. Sidney, pulling 
up the wings, continued : 

“I’m going straight home, and have the over- 
seer flog you.”’ 

Partly from a habit of fidelity to little master, 
and partly because there seemed nothing else to 
do, Wesley followed home. ‘There all the story 
was told, the slave denying nothing. Mr. 
Houston heard without comment; then he wrote 
on a slip of paper and handed the slip to Wesley. 
“Take this to the overseer.” . 

Dismay clutched at the slave boy's heart as he 
walked away in the dusk toward the overseer’s 
cabin. ; 

“This orders him to cowhide me,”’ he said to 
his burning heart; ‘‘but I won’t be cowhided! I 
won't! I won't!” 

When out of sight he turned and went with 
swift pace to his mother’s cabin. There, with 
rapid, hot words, he told his story, and added : 

“Gimme my supper; I’m goin’ to run away.” 

‘An’ be a run’way nigger!’’ Silvy said, with 
measureless scorn. 

‘*No use talkin’ ginst it!’’ he said, impatiently. 

“Arter master an’ mistis an’ Master Sidney is 
all been good tow yo’; an’ arter you’s been fed 
like white folks, an’ wored good clothes an’ boots 
an’ —”’ ‘ 

“No use pussuadin’, mammy, I’se goin’ to 
go,”” Wesley interrupted, “‘for I aint never been 
whipped, an’ I aint goin’ to be. I’m goin’ Nawth 
an’ yearn money, an’ come back an’ buy yo’.” 

“Buy me!” exclaimed the woman, with a 
snort. ‘*Mas’ Houston doan’ neber sell his folks, 
an’ he wouldn't sell me fer nothin’ in dis worl’. 
How'd dey-all git "long on dis plantation widout 
me tow cook fer de fiel’ han’s? ‘Sides, I'd a 
heap ruther b’long tow Master Houston dan tow 
a culled boy like you.”’ 

But Wesley declared his mind made up; and 
went on to explain that for some days he should 
hide on “the place,” because the folks wouldn't 
think to look so near at hand for him. Then 
after they should think him ‘clean gone,” he 
would “light out for good.” In the meantime, 
mammy must, every day, place food where he 
could get it. 

“So where’ll you hide the victuals for me ?”’ 

“JT aint sho's I’ll hide no victuals fer yo’,”’ she 
said. ‘I aint neber harbored no run’ways yit. 
Ef I does hide any, reckon I’ll hide it in dat 
holler sweet-gum tree dat’s got dat heap of 
mistletoe in it.’’ 

Wesley, ‘‘a runaway” for three days, had been 
lurking about the farm, fed by his mother. Now 
the last afternoon had come; that night he should 
start “for good.’’ He was to leave the old 
plantation forever, little master and mammy. 
He was feeling sad and lonely, beginning to wish 
that he had taken the flogging and stayed where 
people cared for him. 

His thoughts were interrupted by a noise up 
the hill—**Ke-chow!’’ He knew the sound as 
well as he knew his mother’s face. From his 
hiding-place his eyes searched the hill in vain. 
He. looked into the tree-tops, but saw no unusual 
agitation. 

**Ke-chow!"’ Again he heard the familiar 
sound. This time he saw the lower branches of 
a chestnut-tree in motion. He had too often 
clubbed nuts from the trees for little master to 
mistake that sound—the sound of a stick thrown 
into a tree. Who was throwing mto the tree on 
the hill for chestnats ? 

‘Wonder if it’s little master ?’’ he thought. 

“Ke-chow!”’ This time Wesley saw the stick 
rising. Sending his eye backward along its path, 
he saw little master. 

“All by his lone, when I ought to be there 
helping him,’’ Wesley thought, reproachfully. 
‘How I'd jes’ like to go up thar an’ make them 
ches’nuts git, till thar’d be so many that Marse 
Sidney couldn’t tote ’em a!! home!” 

He watched the boy lovingly, commenting on 
all his movements. 

“Oughter brought you’ hatchet ‘long, an’ cut 
good, solid sticks,” he said. “You aint knocked 








off many, Marse Sid. You ought to have me up 
thar to git the nuts outen the burrs; they'll prick 
you’ fingers. An’ now you’ll keep on eatin’ till 
thar won’t be one left to take to mistis,”’ he 
remonstrated, as Sidney sat on the ground 
munching nuts. 

Close by the chestnut-tree a grape-vine swung. 
Through years the creeper had patiently climbed 
to a home in the tree-top, where it could hang out 
its clusters in the sunshine. Then some ruthless 
hand had cut it from the root; so there it hung, 
swaying in the wind—a dead thing. 

The body-servant saw the little master reaching 
with a hooked stick for the swaying grape-vine 
stalk, and commented : 

- “Now he’s goin’ to take a swing.” 

The vine had rooted on the steep hillside; the 

stalk now overhung a deep ravine. 





mid tangled vines, they can tell who have felt the 
unnatural strength which grand passion lends. 

He stopped for one breath, then pushed on 
beyond the woods, panting, his lips parted, his 
eyes staring straight ahead. He passed the sweet- 
potato patch, passed the gin-house and the horse- 
lot, the orchard and the garden; went through 
the yard; called with his might; staggered up the 
porch steps. There little master’s father came 
through the door to the portico. 

What he said the slave heard not. With one 
look from the dear, quiet face to the face of the 
dismayed man, Wesley laid little master in the 
father’s arms and fell in a swoon to the floor. 

Next day Wesley was told the physician’s 
verdict. Sidney had received severe concnssion 
of the brain, and his leg was broken; but he 
would soon regain complete consciousness, and 





Wesley's new Master. 


‘‘Better take keer, little master!’’ Even as 
Wesley was thus thinking, the white boy lost his 
balance. 

Wesley heard the cry of terror, saw the appall- 
ing fall; but the slave boy remembered in that 
supreme moment that he was a runaway. Togo 
to little master’s help was to give himself up to 
the vengeance of his defied owner. He wavered 
when he saw his own great peril standing over 
against his heart’s duty; but this hesitation was 





brief. He thought once of the overseer and 
of the outraged master, and then the fugitive 
slave went running, leaping, climbing, scrambling | 
to the side of little 
master. There lay 
the dear body in a 
still heap. 

‘*He’s dead! he's 
dead!”’ the slave 
boy cried aloud. 
Then with all his 
might he shouted, 
“Help! help! help! 
help!” 

But the house was 
far away, and the 
black folks were vet 
farther off, in the 
cotton fields. ‘Help! 
help! help!” cried 
Wesley, but no one 
heard him. 

Mean while he was 
straightening out 
the body, support- 
ing the hanging 
head, blowing into 
the mouth, rubbing 
the hands and chest, 
imploring the eyes 
to open, the lips to 
speak, protesting to 
the deaf ears. 

“Tam your Wessy, 
dear little master,”’ 
he cried. ‘‘Oh, he’s 
dead! he’s dead! Po’ little master! an’ on ac- 
count of me! I oughter been thar! Po’ little 
master!” 

Once he decided to leave the body and speed | 
away for help; but he remembered the half-wild | 
hogs that were roaming the woods for mast. | 
Then he lifted the body and strained with it up 
the steep. 

How he ever made that ascent and the way 
through the thick woods over logs and brush, | 





probably make a good recovery. For two days 
after this the body-servant hovered in the neigh- 
borhood of the sick-room, peeping in at the 
windows and at the door-crack. Meanwhile, 
Sidney was begging for admittance to be granted 
Wesley. 

It was a happy moment for Wesley when he 
was summoned to the house. He was to see little 
master for the first time since the coming back 
from the dead. As he entered the sick-room 
Sidney half-raised himself on the couch, eagerly 
holding out his hand and smiling a glad smile. 

‘Howdy, Marse Sidney !"’ Wesley said. When 
he had taken the of- 
fered hand he was 
pulled down; tight 
about his neck were 
little master’s arms, 
while the slave boy’s 
eyes were running 
over. 

Then they talked 
about the accident; 
and the little master 
said: “You won't 
run away again, 
will you, Wessy? 
What made you run 
away? ’Cause you 
wanted to be free ?”” 

“I wanted to be 
free, but that wasn’t 
all the reason. I 
didn't want the over- 
seer to flog me.” 

‘*He wouldn’t have 
dared to flog you,” 


said little master, 
his face flushing. 
“I wouldn’t have 


let him, and papa 
wouldn’t have let 
him.” 

“Yes, your pa 
would; master was 
goin’tolethim. He 
gave me a paper to take to him, that told him 
to whip me.” 

‘No, that paper didn’t tell the overseer to whip 
you,”’ said the white boy, so excitedly that the 
planter and Mrs. Houston came in. The father 
was appealed to by Sidney as to the character of 


the paper. 


“It told him to set you to picking cotton, and 
to keep you atitfora week. As you boys had been 
fighting, I concluded to separate yon for a time.” 








In Wesley’s first look during the explanation 
was surprise; in the next, relief; in the third, 
shame. 

‘Beg yo’ pardon, master, for thinkin’ you could 
do it. I didn’t have no business to think it. 
You've always been mighty good to me, master.” 

‘“‘And you've been good to my boy,”’ the master 
returned. 

“We owe you his life,’ said Mrs. Houston, 
“and we want to make you some kind of present. 
Here is your mother, come to see you receive it.’’ 

““You want to be free —’’ the planter paused. 

The slave’s heart leaped to his throat, and 
wildly throbbed there; a haze came between him 
and his mother’s face. Little master was gazing 
with eager smile in Wesley’s face; the mistress 
was looking at it through tears. All saw in it the 
passion of hope. 

“Wesley,” the planter went on, “I freely give 
you your freedom, and your mother’s. You are 
both free.” 

The boy dropped at the man’s feet, crying 
though the rain of tears, ‘“‘Thanky, master! 
Thanky forever!” 

The slave-mother’s gratitude mounted to higher 


expression. Raising her eyes and liftiag high 
her arms, she exclaimed : 

“Tank God! Praise de Lawd! De Jubilee is 
comed !”’ 


“Here are your free papers all ready; so when 
you wish to go North you can go by daylight, 
along the highways, with money in your pockets 
and with our blessing.” 

‘Does we haf ter go,’’ mammy suddenly asked. 

“No,”’ the little master said, glowingly. 

**Bekase yo’ all couldn’t git “long on dis 
plantation widout me. I aint gwine off dis yere 
plantation to lif, sho’s yo’ bawn. Aint no use in 
bein’ free ef I can’t stay whar I wants to.” 

Wesley is, after thirty years, still on the old 
plantation, earning good wages and enjoyment as 
the little master’s body-servant and trusty friend. 

Saran WINTER KELLOGG. 
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For the Companion. 


CATCHING SANTA CLAUS. 


On Christmas eve, twenty-two years ago, three 
boys set off at eleven o’clock in the evening to 
play St. Nick in Bagdad; not Bagdad on the 
Tigris, the once stately seat of the Caliphs, but a 
school district in Maine that had somehow got 
the name. 

‘Twenty-two years ago! that was before Christ- 
mas had come to be made the occasion of so 
many decorated trees, candy-bags and cards, and 
so much expensive gift-making as at present. 
Country children often hung their stockings in the 
chimney-corner, and marvellous stories were told 
to them of how old St. Nick, or Santa Claus, 
came around at midnight, riding over the roofs 
of the farm-houses, driving four reindeer with 
wide branching horns, or four shaggy ponies with 
jingling bells, and leaving presents for children. 

That was about as far as Christmas had pro- 
gressed in the rural portions of northeast New 
England at that time, although we had begun to 
hear of Christmas-trees in the cities. 

We had been meditating and preparing that 
trip to Bagdad for a week or more, and we set off 
secretly with a horse and pung. 

In the pung was a bushel basket containing 
not less than twenty old socks and stockings, 
many of them much darned, but all clean, and all 
stuffed with candies, rolls of lozenges, maple 
sugar and raisins. 

There was another basket in which were ten or 
a dozen badly worn old boots, and in some of 
these were pigs’ tails or ears, a brimstone roll, 
carrots, turnips, red ears of corn, fragments of 
old brass, caricatures on paper variously inscribed 
in painful rhyme, old hats, a ball of stout twine 
and such rubbish. 

These and many more offerings in the name 
of St. Nicholas were not all intended, as may 
be guessed, to be of a complimentary nature. 

The pung moved very quietly, for the bells had 
been removed from the shafts and the snow was 
soft. We drove by a roundabout route for 
about five miles, until we entered a tract of hem- 
lock woods, on the farther border of which stood 
a small schoolhouse. 

Not far from the schoolhouse, on the side of 
our approach, a lumber road diverged from the 
highway. It was used for drawing hemlock logs 
to a neighboring sawmill. Here we turned off, 
and after proceeding ten or twelve rods into the 
woods, hitched our horse and carefully blanketed 
him, for the night was frosty and sharp. Then 
we took our baskets on our shoulders, walked 
back to the road, and after listening a moment 
and giving a careful glance up and down, made 
for the Bagdad schoolhouse. 

So muffled up were we that it would not have 
been easy by starlight to make out what or who 
we were; but the larger boy was addressed as 
“‘Add,”’ another as Willis; I was the third. 

Each of us wore two greatcoats, fur caps 
pulled down over our ears, and knit comforters 
to keep us warm on our night ride. Add had 
also decorated himself with a long white beard,— 
quite a primitive affair, only the tail of a white 
horse,—which hung down in front of his coat. 
This was his idea of St. Nick. At that time we 
had never seen the character personated. 

The fact was that there were old scores to be 
settled between us and the Bagdad boys. 

A deep valley and a wooded mountain separated 
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the two school districts, and although the distance 
across was not more than two miles to travel 
from one schoolhouse to the other, the wagon- 
road between them was nearly five miles. 
used that in the winter only. During the rest of 
the year we crossed on foot by a path over the 
mountain. 





the girls were pleasant acquaintances. 


hung May-baskets to a number of them the pre- | 


vious spring, and had been hotly chased over the 





We | 


perhaps have escaped; but pag said nothing, | 
and we supposed that they had seen nothing. In| 
fact, they did not know what to think of the | 
circumstance at first; but as they drove on they 
mistrusted that some mischief was on foot. 

At the next two houses, where the Eastmans 


| and Robbins families lived on opposite sides of 
We knew all the boys in Bagdad very well; | the road, they stopped, and waking the people, 
they outnumbered us, and were unfriendly; but | announced that there were suspicious boys about 


We had | the Thomas place. 


Rufus, Luke and Charley Eastman, with Ben 
and Merrick Robbins, at once turned out, and as 


mountain by a strong party of the boys, who | Add was making fast the last of the strings to a_ 
threatened unpleasant proceedings if they caught | brick on the chimney-top, the whole party sud- 


us. 

Our well-grounded belief that it would be better 
not to be caught led to the caution in our move- 
ments above noted. 

Nevertheless, two days previously, Add had 
visited the Bagdad school one afternoon for an 
hour for motives of his own; but he took care to 
enter after school had been called to order, and to 
take leave before the boys had been dismissed. 

Not one country schoolhouse in a dozen, in 
that region, was locked at night. We entered 
without difficulty. A faint sense of warmth still 
lingered about the stove, and opening the door, 
we raked forward a few bright coals and warmed 
our fingers. 


Add then lighted the lantern which we had | 


brought, and we proceeded to decorate Bagdad. 
The seats were benches, with 
long, broad desks behind the 
backs, and shelves underneath 
for the books. Add had observed 
during his call where all the older 
boys and girls sat. Beneath the 
shelves of their respective seats 
plump stockings of confectionery 
were hung to many of the girls, 
with befitting notes attached. 
Add was a good hand at such 


efforts. i still remember some 
of them. 

“Tried to get down your 
chimney, and couldn't, Amy 


Eastman. Fire was too hot. 
Had to come to the schoolhouse. 
Never should keep a fire Christ 
mas night.—St. Nick.” 

‘Please burn out your chim- 
ney, Myra Edes. All full of 
soot. Couldn’t get down at all.’ 

‘Pray do build a bigger chim- 
ney at your house, Minnie Wil- 
kins. I’m getting too stout to 
crawl down such a narrow one. 
—Your affectionate St. Nick.” 

The old boots were for the 
boys, and the notes were not 
intended to please. 

‘‘Here’s a pig’s tail for you, 
Rufus Eastman. ‘That isall you 
will get from me this year, for 
they say you were saucy to the 
schoolmistress last summer. Try 
and behave yourself better next 
year.—St. Nick.” 

“Quit off tobacco, Tim Jack- 
son. ‘Take a bite off this turnip 
once in a while; it will sweeten your breath.” 

The roll of brimstone was for a somewhat pro- 
fane youth named America Robbins. It was 
wrapped in a piece of paper on which was written : 

‘Better skip those hard words, Merrick. 
been harking to you for some time. 





there’s a land where the candy is all hard and | 


yellow, Merrick. Here's a stick of it for you. 
Take a sniff at it now and then.” 

Portions of this advice were not wholly bad, 
but the spirit in which it was offered was cer- 
tainly not to be commended. 

If we had limited our attentions that night to 
the Bagdad schoolhouse, we might have escaped 
undetected; but there were three girls, sisters, 
named Thomas,—Myrtle, Edith and Leola,—very 
attractive the boys thought them, who lived about 


a quarter of a mile from the schoolhouse in a | remarks. 


large, low, one-story farm-house, 
barns and several outbuildings. 


Add and Willis conceived the bold scheme of | but he did not stir and they presently went out | 
hanging three of the best-filled stockings down | again. 


the chimney of this house. The arrangement of 





| 


denly appeared up the road, and shouted at the 
top of their voices. We were caught. The road 
was the only avenue of escape, for the fields were 
covered with a foot and a half of snow. 

“Run for the pung!” whispered Willis; and 
we dropped off the ell roof into a drift of snow ia 
front of it and ran. Add did not follow us, but 
darted into the woodhouse, and hastily took 
refuge on the well-piled tiers of stove-wood. 

The pursuing party saw us as we emerged 
upon the road, and chased us. Then Merrick 
Robbins called out, ‘‘Here aint all of ‘em!’’ and 
with some of the others turned back to search the 
Thomas premises, while Rufus Eastman and 
three others continued to run after us. 

They were making good time, too, but Willis 
and I lost none of our lead. We reached the 
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schoolhouse, and without stopping to get the 
baskets, dashed around a bend in the road into | 
the woods. 

In the shadows of the hemlock-trees we passed | 


I’ve | out of sight of our pursuers, and turning in at} bled. 
Remember | the lumber road, had the satisfaction of hearing | of confectionery under their desks, and the boys 


them run past us. We sat down in the pung to! 
wait for Add. 

Meantime Merrick and the others, with the | 
Thomases, were searching the sheds and barns. | 
Early in the hubbub, however, Myrtle Thomas | 
discovered the stockings in the fireplace, and both | 
she and the others immediately guessed that their | 
nocturnal visitors were not dangerous. 

The alarm terminated in much laughter; but | 
they continued searching; and Add, lying flat | 
on the woodpile, heard a great many comical | 
Once they came into the woodhouse | 


flanked by | with a lantern, and one of the boys threw several | 


billets of wood on top of the tiers, where Add lay, | 
| 
| 
| 


At length the boys went away, and as soon as 


sheds and roofs was such as to invite a boy to| Add deemed it safe, he made his escape and | 


climb to the top. 


The chimney did not rise much | hurried down the road. He supposed that the 


above the ridge-pole, and it would be easy to let | whole party had been chasing him, and that we | 
down the stockings into the fireplace of the sitting- | had escaped to the pung and were waiting for him | 
room, where they would be discovered on kind- | in the woods. 


ling a fire the following morning. 

We accordingly started for the Thomas place. 
It was now about two o'clock in the morning. No 
one was astir. The house was dark. We climbed 
on the roof of a shed, where Willis and I stopped 
and passed up the stockings and lines to Add, 
who had mounted to the roof of the house. 

He was just lowering the first stocking when 
we heard sleigh-bells, and saw a team coming 
along the road from the direction of the school- 
house. In the sleigh, as we learned afterward, 
were Tim Jackson and Roscoe Parmenter, on 
their way home from a young folks’ party a few 
niles distant. 

Willis and I lay low on the ell roof, and easily 
escaped observation. Add sheltered himself 
behind the big chimney, and was not seen till 
after they had passed, when one of them happened 
to look back, and espied St. Nick standing beside 
the chimney! 


If they had hailed or called out, we might 





On reaching the schoolhouse, he went in to see 
if we had taken the baskets and found that we | 
had not. He set them together, and was on the 
point of coming out at the door with them when 
he heard voices, and caught sight of Rufus and 
the others now just returning along the road from 
their chase after us. They had run on far beyond 
the lumber road, and when they gave up the) 
pursuit had rested to recover breath. They were 
now returning slowly. Willis and I, wrapped up 
in the pung, heard them pass. 

After a glance to make sure that they were the 
enemy, and not his companions, Add drew back 
into the little shed or porch of the schoolhouse, | 
and gently closed the outer door. He then tip- 
toed into the school-room, and peeped out at the 
window. 

Generally Add was a good strategist, but his 
wits had been slightly ‘‘rattled"’ that night. He 
had failed to latch the porch door, and just at 
the wrong moment it swung partly open. As| 


Rufus and the other awe were passing, they | 
noticed that it was ajar. 

“How came that door open?’’ one of them 
said. “I'll bet those scamps have been in the 
schoolhouse !"’ 

They stopped, then approached the door. 

So the perils of the night were not ended. Add 
stepped quickly on one of the benches, reaching a 
little scuttle in the ceiling of the room, pushed it 
open and raised himself by main strength through 
the hole. He knew the boys would come in and 
strike a light. 

In fact, he had barely time to draw himself up, 
when they entered, noisily, and discovered the 
baskets. Excitement reigned again. 

They lighted matches at the stove and exam- 


ined the baskets, and then looked in the wood- | 


shed and in the dark corners of the room. 
‘“We'’ve scared ‘em off,’’ said Rufus, “but 

they will be back after their baskets before morn- 

ing. We must lay a plan to catch ‘em. Luke, 


you run back and get Merrick and the others. | 


We'll stay here and watch.” 

Add heard every word. 
he knew it. 

Meantime, Willis and | turned the team, and 
drove slowly out of the lumber road to the high- 
way. After waiting awhile, Willis went on foot 
along the road to the bend near the schoolhouse, 
and while watching there, saw Merrick and four 
or five others coming, at a run, along the road. 
Thinking that another pursuit 
was to be made, he ran to the 
pung and we drove off as fast as 
we could. 

What had become of Add we 
had little idea, but we surmised 
that he might have escaped by 
what was called the ‘north 
road,” leading around from Bag- 
dad to our district. 

But he was not at home when 
we arrived, nor did he appear 
later in the morning. Willis and 
I were obliged to explain his 
absence as best we could, and 
some little anxiety began to be 
felt concerning him. 


ward, 
dark little loft. 
died a fire in the stove and kept 
watch from the window, expect- 
ing the owners of the baskets to 
come back and be caught. They | 
amused themselves—and Add— 


the miscreants. 

But by daylight they were all 
hungry, and leaving one of their 
number to keep the fire and sweep 
the room they went home to 
breakfast. 

One of the boys was to bring 
the solitary watcher something 
to eat at school time—for at that 
time, Christmas was not a school 
holiday vith us. 

Add now considered if he 
would not come down from the 
loft, overpower the guard and escape, but he was 
afraid he would be recognized and abandoned the 
| idea. 

Shortly before nine o’clock the scholars assem- 
When the girls began to find the stockings 


to read the advice given them in the old boots, 
there was a hubbub, but Add heard enough to 
repay him 2s being where he was. 

The girls openly praised “St. Nick,”” whom 
some of them declared they knew to be Add. 
The Thomas girls told what they had found in 
their fireplace, and there were lively comments all 
around, till the teacher entered and school began. 

Add scarcely dared move all this time. He lay 
on two boards which were placed across the 
scantlings to which the laths and plaster of the 
ceiling were affixed. It became very warm up 
there, for there was a hot fire in the stove below. 
The heat made the boy drowsy in spite of him- 
self; it was dark and he had been astir all night. 
He began to fall into cat-naps, and at length, in 
one of these which may have lasted some minutes, 
he rolled uneasily over off the boards, jumped to 
recover himself and actually thrust one foot, boot 
and all, down through the plastering ! 

Instantly there was a scream from the girls’ 
seats—followed by a whoop from the boys’! The 
master stood staring, amazed, then exclaimed, 
‘“‘Whoever is up there come down instantly!" 

Dreadfully mortified and broad awake enough 
now, Add for a moment was inclined to defy them 
all and stand a siege, for he fancied he could hold 
the loft against all comers! But reflecting that in 
the end he would inevitably be forced to surrender, 
he crept to the scuttle. 

“Come down instantly !’’ 
called out. 

Add raised the scuttle and—one can imagine 
with what a chapfallen smile—he showed his 
face. 

A roar of recognition, and an outburst of iron- 
ical laughter and jeers from the boys greeted him. 
Poor fellow, he was in for it now! Slowly he 
lowered himself to the desk helow and then to the- 
floor and, not forgetting his manners, made his 
best bow! 

Another shout of laughter arose! 

‘How came you up there, sir ?”’ cried the master. 


the master again 


He was trapped and | 


Add told us all about it after- | 
He was a prisoner in the | 
His jailers kin- | 


telling what they would do with | 


“Mr. Wilson,”’ replied Add, “that is quite a 
long story. But I meant no harm. I did not 
get up there willingly. 1 did not mean to make a 
disturbance.”” 

“But you seem to have made one!”’ exclaimed 


the master. “I think we shall have to keep 
hold of you awhile. You have done us some 
damage.”’ 


I will gladly pay for the hole I have made in 
the plaster,’’ replied Add, humbly. 

“Well, sir, you may take a seat at my desk, 
till school is dismissed. On second thought, I 
think you may sit on the desk and face the school. 
When we have such unusual visitors, we want 
them where we can all see thein!”’ 

This was a somewhat unnecessary humiliation, 
but Add was obliged to submit to it, for the master 
placed himself between him and the door. Worse 
still, although Add had slipped out of his St. 
Nicholas togs before coming down, some of the 
boys looked up in the loft and drew them out, and 
the master then compelled him to don the whole 
absurd rig again, horsetail whiskers and all, as 
he sat there on top of the desk, facing the whole 
school ! 

Of course there was very little study that day. 
And when the master dismissed school, he went 
away to his boarding place for his dinner, and left 
Add to the tender mercies of all Bagdad! 

The boys were inclined to have some rough fun 
with him, but the girls gathered around him, and 
stoutly declared that Add should not be touched. 
They protected him out of the schoolhouse, and 
escorted him down the road on his way home. 

Add, like the shamefaced boy he was, felt as 
| he said afterward that he would rather have faced 

the whole pack of boys than owe his safety toa 
feminine guard. 

At noon that day, thirteen of the ‘True and 
tried’’ of our school set off to invade Bagdad and 
rescue our missing man. 

We met Add on the road, coming home afoot, 
with the bushel baskets resting on his shoulders, 
partly over his head, and his face, as he looked out 
from under them, wore a very sheepish grin. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


INSIDE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
By the Dean. 


Because I have been associated with St. Paul’s 

Cathedral for nearly a quarter of a century—for a 

long time as Canon, for a short time as Dean—I 

have been asked to give some such account of its 

| interior as may be useful to those who have never 
seen it. Let us, then, pass by the interesting 
history of how the present St. Paul's came to 
stand where it is, and let us enter its great central 
western door. 

What must strike every one on first entering is 
the vastness of the interior, the sense of which is 
heightened by a kind of blue misty shadow which 
seems to envelop the corners in mystery. This 
effect is increased by the monotonous gray-yellow 
of the Portland stone, which is at present nowhere 
relieved by gilding or color in the nave or aisles. 
All the more stands out the rich deep brown of 
the beautifully carved oak stalls in the choir, 
with the crimson cushions, on which the prayer- 
hooks lie. 

We have before us a long, wide nave, then a 
circular space surmounted by the dome, and 
beyond that the choir. At the western end of the 
choir the organ is seen mounting up to a consid- 
erable height, and attached to the two side walls. 

The organist sits on the north side. Under- 
ground there is a pneumatic apparatus which 
enables him to use both parts of the instrument. 
At the farther end of the choir, about thirty feet 
from the wall of the apse, is the beautiful reredos, 
placed there a few years since. 

On either side of the nave is an aisle running 
the whole length of the cathedral, and forming a 
most picturesque feature of the building. But 
before we pass to the east end we must look at 
the two chapels near the west end, one on either 
side of the cathedral. 

The north side chapel is used for a daily cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in the early 
morning, for a short service for business men in 
the middle of the day, and fora short late-evening 
service. It has been adorned in three of the 
panels at the east end with mosaics taken from 
pictures by Raphael, and at the west end by a 
very inferior one from a modern design. Over 
the credence-table is a beautiful sculptured head 
of the Christ. 

The chapel on the south side is nominally the 
consistory court, in which causes affecting 
churches in the diocese of Loudon are sometimes 
heard; but it is now nearly filled by an elaborate 
monument to the great Duke of Wellington. 

The site of this monument was so unhappily 
chosen that there is much difficulty in getting a 
good view of it. The authorities of the cathedral! 
were anxious that it should be placed under one 
of the arches separating the nave from the aisles, 
but those who were responsible for its erection 
did not consent to change the site from the place 
first agreed upon. 

Against the wall of the aisles on either side are 
several monuments witnessing the bad taste of 
a past generation, and its desire to honor some of 
its distinguished men. But there is on the north 
one monument which deserves the position it 
occupies. That was erected to the memory of 
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General Gordon, whose piety, services and noble 
death are commemorated by a recumbent statue 
executed by Sir Edgar Boehm, and said to be an 
excellent likeness of the great man. 

Proceeding eastward we come to the dome, in 
which the larger portion of the congregation at 
all the services is seated. The pulpitis placed at 
the southeast corner of this dome. 

Looking upward, we find six of the spandrels, 
or spaces between the arches, filled with mosaics ; 
the remaining two are to be completed next year. 
In four of these spandrels are representations of 
the evangelists; in the other four, of the greater 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. 

Above them is the whispering gallery, called so 
because the lowest whisper spoken against the 
wall travels round its circumference. Above this 
gallery we see on the extended space of the dome 
events from the life of St. Paul, painted by Sir 
James Thornhill; whilst from the centre of the 
dome a cupola with windows on all sides of it 
rises to a much greater height. 


Returning to the ground floor, we find the two | 


transepts. In the southern one there are gigantic 
monuments to Lord Nelson and Lord Cornwallis, 
whilst in the northern one there are monuments 
to Major-General Dundas and Captain R. Faulk- 
ner; all four erected by the nation at the public 
expense. Round the wall of both transepts are a 
number of monuments to eminent men, less 
objectionable than some of those in the aisles, 
but not calling for any special remarks. 

In the choir the clergy and the choir find their 
place for all the services. The dean, the four 
canons and thirty prebendaries, the precentor, 
treasurer and chancellor have each a stall, with 
the title of his preferment placed over it: the 
minor canons have also seats in the stalls; the 
vicars choral have seats arranged below the 
dean and canons, and the choir-boys have their 
seats below the men. 

The stalls were for the most part made by 
Grinling Gibbons, an eminent wood-carver who 
lived at the time when the cathedral was erected. 
At the back of some of the stalls are closets, 
which are entered from the aisles of the choir. 

The decoration of this part of the cathedral is 
now being proceeded with, but it will be some 
years before it can be completed. The windows 
in the apse are to be filled with stained glass; the 
spandrels of the arches and the spaces at the 
sides of the windows in the clerestory are to be 
filled with mosaics, and the roof is to be decorated 
according to designs which have not yet been 
agreed upon. 

We have now gone over the floor of the cathe- 
dral and must descend into the crypt, which is 
one of the finest in Europe. It is of the same 
size as the cathedral. In it are buried a few 
illustrious warriors, such as Lord Nelson and the 
Duke of Wellington; some eminent men who 
were connected with the cathedral, such as Dean 
Milman and Doctor Liddon; and many eminent 
painters, sculptors and civil engineers. 

The great architect of the cathedral, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, rests here. Over his grave there is 
a simple tablet giving particulars of his birth, 
death and age, all that 1s added being his own 
striking words: Lector, si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice—‘*Reader, if you ask where is his 
monument, look around you.” 

In the crypt there are also many monuments 
and tablets to illustrious people who are buried 
elsewhere, for the authorities welcome such memo- 


rials to this part of the cathedral, though they | 


dislike adding to the number of those that are on 
the floor of the cathedral itself. 

The east end of the crypt is fitted up as a chapel, 
and here is an early service on every week-day, 
and occasional services at other times. Parts of 
the crypt are used for store-rooms and work- 
shops for carrying on the repairs that are contin- 
ually required; and under the northern transept 
is a gas engine by which the great organ is 
blown. 

At the crypt’s extreme west end is kept the 
funeral car, on which the body of the great Duke 
of Wellington was carried to the grave. It is a 
handsome, elaborate structure of gun-metal, one 
gun from those captured at each of the duke’s 
victories having been melted for the purpose. 
Twelve horses were needed to draw this car 
through the streets. It was so heavy that it 
broke through the pavement in several places, 
and delayed the funeral for some hours. 

Some objects of interest in the upper part of the 
cathedral require little description. Of the whis- 
pering gallery I have already spoken. The 
library contains a few books of interest, mostly 
the gift of Bishop Compton who presided over 
the diocese when the cathedral was built, whilst 
some additions are annually made. 

From the golden gallery and the still higher 
stone gallery extensive views are obtained when 
the state of the atmosphere permits, but this is 
seldom, as the smoke of London, to say nothing of 
occasional fogs, usuaily conceals distant places. 

Crowning all there is the ball, into which 
adventurous thin people sometimes climb. It is 
made of copper with no outlook from it, and is 
supported on four solid beams which stand so 
near to each other that corpulent persons cannot 
squeeze through. 

Bells have been placed in the western towers of 
the cathedral during the last few years. In the 
northern tower is a peal of twelve which are 
considered very good, and were a gift from the 
Corporation of London and the City Guilds. In 
the southern tower is the greatest bell in England, 
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which was christened “Great Paul’’ by Doctor 
Liddon. It weighs nearly seventeen tons, and is 
| rung for five minutes every day. 
| ‘The site of St. Paul’s has been occupied by a 
cathedral or the ruins of one, ever since A. D. 
609, when the first building, erected by King 
Ethelbert for Bishop Mellitus, was dedicated to 
God. That structure was destroyed by fire A. D. 
1087, and succeeded by the magnificent one which, 
though once almost destroyed by fire, endured 
with various repairs and changes till the Great Fire 
| of London in 1666. The first stone of the present 
| cathedral was laid in 1675. About the end of 
| 1697 it was opened for divine service; but many 
years went by before it was called complete. 
During the nearly thirteen centuries since a 
cathedral first rose here the stated services of the 
church have always been performed, except during 
| the time of the Puritanical triumph when it was 
made a criminal offence to use the church’s 
prayer-book. But the structure was sometimes 
put to uses far from those of pure religion. 
Councils of the church were held in St. Paul’s 
| in very early times. Legate after legate from the 
| pope took his seat there, and not only issued 
canons of doctrine and discipline for the church 
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| of the realm, but assisted and levied the tribute 
which was to be paid from various sources to the 
Roman treasury. 

One of the first acts of Henry III. was to hold 
a council in St. Paul’s, and to publish Magna 
Charta in a new form. Another council was held 
there under Archbishop Stephen Langton to grant 
and assess a subsidy to the king, and the building 
was used for several other councils about the 
same time. 

In Edward II.’s reign the bishop of Exeter, 
Walter Stapleton, sought refuge in St. Paul’s, but 
was stopped at the north door by the mob, pro- 
claimed a traitor and beheaded. 
| To St. Paul’s Wycliffe was summoned when 
| tried for his religious opinions, but was supported 
| by John of Gaunt and Lord Percy, and went 
uncensured because of a violent disturbance that 
broke out. 

In Richard I1.’s time profanation of the sacred 
building was carried to a fearful extent. Bishop 
Braybrooke issued letters denouncing the practice 
of marketing and trading in the church itself. 

He alleged the example of the Saviour, Who cast 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple, and said, 
“In our cathedral not only many women also, not 
on common days alone, but especially on festivals, 
expose their wares as it were in a public market, 
buy and sell without reverence for the holy place.” 

The bishop dwells on even worse abuses, say- 
ing, ‘‘Others, too, by the instfgation of the devil 
do not scruple with stones and arrows to bring 
down the birds, pigeons and jackdaws which 
nestle in the walls and crevices of the building; 
others play at ball or at other unseemly games, 
both within and without the church, breaking the 
beautiful and costly windows.” 

There were many transactions in St. Paul’s 
connected with the Wars of the Roses. There 
Richard, Duke of York, took a most solemn oath 
of allegiance to Henry VI., whom he afterward 
sought to dethrone, and who was dethroned by 
Edward IV. There the leaders of the opposing 
parties met afterward, and there the dead body of 
the sixth Henry was brought to lie in state. 
Again, from the time of Wycliffe onward there 
were trials for heresy in St. Paul's. 

Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that, after 
such uses for the cathedral, and after the violent 








speeches and sermons from men of very opposite 











opinions heard within its walls during the Refor- 
mation period, all reverence for the sanctity of 
the building was lost. The state of things is thus 
described as it was in 1554, twenty years after the 
Reformation had begun: 

“On the one hand it was the recognized resort 
of wits and gallants, of men of fashion and of 
lawyers; and on the other, proclamations and 
orders against brawlings and other misuses of the 
cathedral were frequent. The desecration was of 
the most varied kind. St. Paul’s was turned into 
a gossip shop, a rendezvous for the transaction of 
business, a place of meeting for secular amuse- 
ments of every description. Evelyn, lamenting 
the sad and deplorable condition it was in, says | 
‘it was made a stable of horses and a den of 
thieves.’ ”’ ; 

There is a curious story, resting apparently on 
good authority, that in 1609 a man named Bankes 
kad a horse called Marocco that was able to per- 
form some wonderful tricks; amongst them the 
horse climbed up the outside to the top of the 
spire in its then stunted form. 

At the time of the Reformation the beautiful 
vestment, altar cloths, candelabra and commun- 
ion plate disappeared, and were sold by those who, 
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under pretence of religion, sought only their own | 
gain. The grand old building thus desecrated 
was completely destroyed by fire, and so purified | 
from the various abominations by which it had | 
been defiled. As for the present cathedral, it has 
never been similarly abused. 

There is a satisfaction in looking back at the 
eventful periods of our history with which sed 
site on which St. Paul’s stands is connected. It | 
is also a pleasure to remember that the zeal of the 
country for the church would not suffer the | 
metropolis to be deprived of a worthy cathedral 
in which to celebrate her services. 

There is also some comfort in the reflection that 
impiety has not desecrated the present edifice as it 
did the ancient one, and that at the present time 
we can find in St. Paul’s the most perfect render- 
ing of the services of our English Church. 

Rosert Grecory. 
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For the Companion. 


BUD AND “HOZY.” 


When other people were baking turkeys and 
boiling plum-puddings for their Christmas feasts, 
Bud Posey was dressing a rabbit. 

“Ther’s wuss things than cotton-tail,”’ said 
Bud, with conviction. ‘Now I’d ruther have 
rabbit than javalin or one of them long-leg blue 
cranes, though crane is good eatin’. It’s bueno, 
aint it, José?’ 

The Mexican shepherd who sat by the camp-fire, 
with arms folded in a pose of lonely grandeur, 
flashed his gloomy eyes and white teeth, and 
said, ““Yez; mucho bully, Bud, you bet!” 

Bud Posey finished dressing the rabbit, washed 
his hands in the creek, dried them on his goat- 
skin leggings and then came and squatted by the 
camp-fire. He and José swallowed some black 
coffee, sopped the corn-bread in the frijoles, ate 
and were filled. 

“T reck’n,” said Bud, “the fellers.in Sant’ntone 
to-morrer, and New York, an’ all them big places, 
will be a-rippin’ around in ther turnouts and 
takin’ in all the fine grub that can be shuffled on 
a board.” 

“Yez, dat’s so,”’ said José, politely; but you | 
could see his mind was not on the conversation. | 

The blazing logs of the camp-fire lit up a space | 





of the darkness—the saddles, blankets and side of 
bacon hanging upon a tree; the cooking utensils, 
the bag of meal. The light was on the saturnine 
Mexican; it was on Bud Posey’s tanned face, 
which had borne a great scratch across it since a 
wild horse ran into the brush with him one day. 

Bud’s was a stunted figure. He was but 
sixteen years old, but his eyes looked very old, 
as he sat and looked into the fire thoughtfully. 
His legs were bowed outward, and his fingers 
seemed all knuckles. 

If Bud’s eyes could have spoken to account for 
their old look, they might have said: “My 
mother died before I could speak her name; my 
father roams I know not where in the world, a 
gambler and a drunkard; I’m a poor boy. I’ve 
been beat and scolded and overworked, and my 
heart is not quite broke yet!” 

But Bud was not thinking of himself nor 
pitying himself at all. 

Presently he turned a quaintly shrewd look on 
the moody shepherd, and said persuasively : 

‘“‘Now lookee here, Hozy, I know you're got 
your lip hung about that little round-up that the 
boss give you this mornin’. Now I say you 
ortern’t to have no hard feelings; jest shuffle that 
whole thing off'n your mind. It’s Christmas 
times, remember, and no time for feelin’ bad. 
You orter make ’lowances for the boss, anyhow. 
He'd been brewing that English toddy of his’n, 
what he calls ‘apple-jack ;” that stuff works like 
chain-lightning, don’t you forgit it!”’ 

José’s dark eyes were now flashing heaven- 
ward, fireward and in every direction. 

*‘Nevah you mind! I mek him pay for it! I 
feex him. Englishman big reech gentleman; 
bueno! José poor Mexican; si/eh! Cardmba!”’ 

Bud laughed soothingly, as he would ata child. 

“Why, you talk jess like them Ant-archists 
that hollers ‘Down with the bloody minions of the 
law!’ I reck’n mebbe you never heerd o’ them 
Ant-archists, Hozy ?”’ 

“Naw,”’ said José; 
Spanish ?”’ 

“IT don't sabe the Mex’kin name fur ’um,”’ said 
Bud, gravely. ‘And I can’t make out an’ spot 
their whole game exactly; but it seems they’re 
fellers busy doin’ nothin’ and dealing out 
speeches, an’ wants the rich uns to divide up 
grub and lan’; go halvers and halvers, you 
know. That would be a sorter evenin’ up the 
trumps, wouldn’t it, Hozy ?” 

José understood vaguely. 

“Where you was den, Bud, when they say 
they goin’ a-divide ?°’ 

“T war'n’t nowhurs. I aint never been no- 
whurs but right here in these mesquite flats and 
prickly-pear. I read that up in the boss’s news- 
paper; here’s the paper I got it out of. It tells 
all about the Europeen war-cloud, the Rooshian 
bear and the British lion runnin’ together.” 

“In the Plaza del Toros?’’ said José, deeply 
interested. 

‘No; it aint shore-’nuff animals fightin’. It’s 
the nations, you know, kickin’ an’ blowin’ about 
a fight what never comes off. Why, to hear ’em 
talk you'd think the wool wuz goin’ to fly in 
about a minute, but it’s nothin’ but blank car- 
tridges a-bustin’.” 

Although politics and other lofty subjects are 
engrossing, a boy who rides hard all day is tired 
when night comes. So Bud soon left off his 
discourse to the Mexican, and rolled himself in 
his blankets for the night, and sleep fell graciously 
on his hungry-looking face. The hunger of it- 
was not all for bacon and frijoles; 1 think it was 
a yearning for kindly affection, good companion- 
ship and books. 

Somewhere in the night Bud woke shivering, 
for the logs had burned to a few coals. When 
the mesquite boughs he threw on blazed up, he 
looked over at José’s pallet and saw that he was 
not there. Bud donned his boots hurriedly; and 
as he did so, his quick eye travelled over the 
camping utensils, his face looking sager than ever. 

*“T wouldn’t have believed it of him, but I’ll 
make sure and see if anything has happened.” 

A late moon was risen, and showed to Bud 
clearly the path through the bushes up toward 
the casa where the owner of the ranch was sleep- 
ing in his quarters. Bud shivered with some- 
thing more than cold when he saw a figure gliding 
in the path ahead of him, and when he saw the 
bright blade it had in its hands. 

The form glided on fast, like some deadly still 
serpent. Bud could not overtake it, but he put 
his hands to his lips and blew out a faint, peculiar 
note that had the sound of a bird giving danger- 
signals to her young. At the sound the figure 
sprang out of the path and behind a clump of 
chaparral. 

Bud went on till he was opposite the bush. 
Then he stopped and called ont, “José!” 

No answer. 

Then he went around behind the bush, and 
José seized him. In an instant the white boy 
was on his-back, with the Mexican’s powerful 
knees on his chest, the hatchet shining in the 
moonlight in very close quarters. 

“You aint a-going to kill me, Hozy?’’ said 
Bud, in the voice of one asking a very ordinary 
question. 

“Yez, I am; then kill heem! 
you both. I got a-have to kill you 

“No, you don’t have to; I believe yer lyin’, 
Hozy. If you aint, I don’t call it the square 
thing. Don’t you rickollect I nussed you through 
that snake-bite ?”’ 

The hatchet was raised, but José paused. 
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“TI sucked the pizen out where the rattler slapped 
you on the arm—didn’t I, Hozy? I’ve allers been 
a good compadre to you, haven’t I, Hozy?” 

The scale of good and evil trembled—turned. 
Now it was José who was on the ground, begging 
Bud to take the axe and end his life. As for 
himself, he was a fiend—a Mexican coyote—a man 
too bad, bad to breathe another minute. 

When Bud refused to comply with his request, 
the Mexican hugged the boy in his arms and 
mumbled over him prayers and every endearing, 
flattering epithet that his ardent language was 
capable of expressing. 

“Don’t take on so,” said Bud. “The boss will 
never know. But you must skip out, sabe? Find 
another place to work, Hozy, being as thar’s bad 
blood between you. Fur Old Nick might git to 
egging you on agin, an’ happen I might not rack 
along in time, you’d be in a bad box.” 

Then they heard a noise as of some one coming. 

“It’s that yaller vaquero getting back 
from town. I'll bet a dollar he is drunk. 

Then thar’ll be another pickle,” said Bud. 

He threw the hatchet into a bush, and 
with José in tow, went back to the camp. 
They found the vaquero warming, grunt- 
ing and blowing on his cold hands, but he 
was not drunk, and handed Bud a letter. 

“For you! yez, yez! Man of the post- 
offeece say for yo’.” 

Bud could hardly believe it; but he 

opened the letter, read it and began to cry. 
He had not shed tears before in many 
years—not since the frost used to bite his 
urchin toes when he was herdjng goats, 
barefooted, in winter. 

He did not know how to cry properly, 
but dug his eyes, snorted and conducted 
himself so peculiarly that José was beside 
himself with sympathy and bloodthirsti- 
ness mingled. He threatened to trail up 
the man who wrote that direful letter to 
his noble amigo ; his handsome, brave Bud ; 
and when he would find the beast, maldito ! 
he would be pulverized in his tracks. 

“No, you n’ee’nter,” said Bud, between a 
boy’s whine and a dog’s laugh, “it’s my 
daddy wrote it! He’s quit whiskey and 
cards, struck it rich at Sacramento, an’ 
has sent me fifty dollars—says I must pull 
up stakes and git out for Californy by 
telegraph.” 

Bud was a happy cow-boy that Christmas, 
and José and the vaquero were happy with 
him. They shared his Christmas rabbit 
with him; and before many days Bud and 
José were both on the march—the boy to 
his sobered and bettered father in Cali- 
fornia, and the Mexican to some place 
where he should be tempted no more to 
harm the man who had ill-treated him. 

ANNIE WEST. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


There are waves of light descending, as they 
did once, long ago. 

When the shepherds lay half-blinded by a new 
star’s sudden glow, 

And we like to think that angels have come 

own to us, as when 

They [ne Sey pm the Child of Mary and their 

pledge of peace to men. 
—Franklyn W. Lee. 
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A CHRISTMAS STEAK. 


On the morning before Christmas day ten 
years ago, when I was living in the Prickly 
Pear Caiion, twenty-five miles northwest of 
Helena, Montana, my wife said to me: 

“Charley, wouldn’t it be nice if we had a 
venison steak, too?” 

The “too” meant in addition to a turkey, 

a pair of chickens, a boiled ham, a plum. 
pudding, and I don’t know how many kinds 
of cakes and pies that she had planned for 
our Christmas dinner. 

“Well, Nelly, as there’s only yourself and 
the baby and me to be at dinner, I don’t 
suppose we’d starve without a venison 
steak,” I said, laughing. “But there’ll be some 
fun getting a black-tailed deer.” 

So I took my Winchester late in the forenoon 
and started for the mountain, after kissing my 
young wife and the baby—our first. If Nelly had 
asked for an elephant steak, I dare say I’d have 
tried to get one. 

She had come out to the far West with me after 
I had visited home in Michigan only two years 
before, and my pride was that she should want 
for nothing. We had done well from the start, and 
so we do yet, thanks be to God and steady work in 
season. 

The night before I started up the cafion with 
my rifle and hunting-knife there had been a fall 
of about six inches of snow. This would make it 
easy totrack game. Sol went along in good spirits, 
struck the foot of the mountain two miles from 
home, and decided to go up an immense gulch 
straight in front of me. 

I soon reached the head of the guich and the top 
of the mountain. Then I turned around on the 
backbone of the mountain, and went back nearly 
in the same direction I had come, only about a 
thousand feet higher. It was here I sighted my 
game, a fat doe, on the west side of the backbone, 
just on the edge of a guich. This was about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and the sun was 
already low. 

The doe had not seen me, and I did not mean 
she should till I could get close enough to make 
sure of that steak. So I worked over on the east 
side of the backbone, and went along till I got 
right on top of a slope directly above a great wall 
of mountain that I had admired on the way up. 

I was then watching for the doe more than for 
my steps, and that carelessness nearly finished 
me. Suddenly my feet slipped, and I went sliding 
down the sloping mountain-side. 

I was not more than fairly on my back when I 
understood what had happened. I had trod on 
the old drifts of snow which had been melted on 








the surface by the Chinook winds a few days pre- | 


viously, and had then frozen again into a hard 


slope of ice. This was covered by the fresh snow | 


of the night, and so I had not noticed the danger. 

The fresh snow went with me. I could not hold 
on by it at all; and I was making a quick trip 
down. The slope was about two hundred and fifty | 
feet long. Where it stopped the straight wall 
began. It was about four hundred feet high. I 
slewed round somehow, and went heels first, then 
head first, fat on my back. 

You may suppose I had not time to think much | 
on the way down; but I saw a great deal. I saw | 
Nelly and the baby all alone in the house waiting 
forme. I saw what I should look like after falling | 
four hundred feet on boulders. I saw Nelly’s | 
people a thousand miles away and more, and she 
with the baby in her arms and without ten dollars 
in the bureau drawer hoping many a day and 
night for the bundle at the cliff’s foot to walk in 
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alive. It was hard to see all that and feel myself 
sliding to destruction. 

As I slewed round a second time, and found 
myself going again on my back, feet first, I lifted | 
my head and saw a stunted pine close ahead. My 
Winchester was still in my right hand; somehow | 
I had clutched it by the muzzle. In a flash I threw | 
out my hand, hoping to fling the gun around the | 
little pine and stop myself; but the hammer of the | 
gun struck the pine, and the charge was fired into | 
me. 

The bullet plowed through the muscles of my | 
forearm, made a flesh wound in my right side, 
and cut away my cartridge belt. 

I had slid about one hundred and fifty feet when 
this happened. The shock of the noise and the 
bullet stunned me, I suppose, for the next thing I 
knew was that I lay in a clump of small bushes. 

The sun had gone down, but there was still a 
clear afterglow when I came to my full wits, in 
surprise to find myself alive. For an instant I 
wondered if I had dropped over the cliff. I tried 
to rise, and in doing so looked through the bushes. 

There was nothing just in front of them. They 
grew on the cliff’s top for about twelve feet wide 
along its very edge. 1 had nothing but those frail | 
bushes between me and the boulders far below. 

Seeing this, I trembled and crouched down. | 
Then I noticed the blood from my wounded arm. 
It was dripping to the snow at the roots of the | 
bushes, and my movements had already sprinkled 
many red spots around. 

I lay a long time in the snow, keeping my right 
side to the bushes, for I feared that I should go 
through if I lay uphill and pressed against them 
with only the breadth of my feet. Then I lifted 
up my wounded arm, hoping to stop the flow of 
red. Perhaps the loss of blood had helped to 
break down my nerves. At any rate, I shuddered 
and shook, and thought I was about to faint. It 
seemed a great time before I could control myself 
sufficiently to seek for some means of escape. 





| bushes. 


But I did not look down over the cliff. It seemed 
that one more sight of that abyss would lure me to 
jump over in despair. I looked up the slope. 

The track I had made was as if a very wide 
broom had swept snow off hard, white ice. But I 


reflected that this was only a thin sheet of ice | 


covering deep snow. I could not break through 
the slippery crust with hand or foot; but I might 
cut holes in it with my pocket-knife, and climb by 
these. 

So I put my hand in my pocket to search for the 
knife. It was notthere. It was notin any of my 
pockets. I suppose it had slipped out during my 
head-first sliding. 

For a moment hope went out of me. Then it 
sprang up fresh. My hunting-knife! How could 
I have forgotten it? 
The sheath was empty! 

Now it seemed certain that I must die; so certain 
that the raving spirit of protest was stilled in my 

heart. I resigned my- 
self to God. There was 


nothing to do except go | 
mad or accept my fate, | 


and to accept is to be 
calm. I think I then had 
the very feeling with 
which so many of the 
dying turn their faces 
silently to the wall when 
told that death is near. 
Evening had now come 
on. 

To the bushes I turn- 
ed my face, letting my 
wounded arm, which 
pained me little, come 
to the snow. With that 
movement of resigna- 
tion my thoughts flew 
again distinctly to my 
wife and child; it was 
as if my soul sought 
communion with them 
for the end. Then the 
question as to how I 
should be found set me 
again to trouble. 

I was lying on a place 
seldom seen by any 
hunter on the mountain. 
If I should remain there 
my bones would bleach 
perhaps for years un- 
found. Only the foxes 
and the carrion birds 
would visit them. They 


overgrown by the bush- 
es, and hidden forever 
from mortal eye. 

I pictured the agony 
of my wife waiting in 
uncertainty. The shock- 
ing thought that some 
wicked person might 
persuade her that I had 
deserted her came into 
my brain. Would it not 
be merciful to her to 
push through or to one 
side of the bushes and 
fall over the precipice? 
Below there on the boul- 
ders my might 
soon be seen by some 
hunter, and certainly 
my clothing and bones 
would be found in the 
spring or sooner. But 
what of God? In His 


er te 
body 


of suicide if I antici- 
pated by but a little what 
seemed my doom? 

I half-rose in this new 
agony and put my right 
hand among the bushes, 
meaning to lean and 
peer over the cliff. Now 
the moon was clear. My 
hand struck something 
hard. With a loud cry of joy I found it was 
clutching my hunting-knife! This had slipped 
out of its sheath during my sliding, and lodged 
among the bushes. 

“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow!” 
My heart was mightily cheered with the sense that 
He had not forsaken me. As I turned to the steep 
slide, and began hacking out holes for climbing 
I had little thought of how small was still my 
chance of escape. 

But I was very careful, working there in the 
moonlight. Should my knife slip from my hand it 
would hardly be stopped again by the fringe of 
Should hands and feet fail of their hold 
on the slope I might slide aside from that fringe, 
and go over to death. 

I picked and dug till I had three pairs of holes 
extending as far up as I could reach. Then, when 
I had moved my feet into the lowest of these holes 
and was cutting a fourth pair at my full reach, my 
new strength left me suddenly. There I rested, 
face down, for many moments. 

Again I set to work; again I drew myself up; on 
I went as far as my strength would allow; and 
again exhaustion forced me to rest. But now I 
was up twenty-five or thirty feet from the clump 


| of bushes, and the fear that I might slip, slide 


down, and miss them in sliding became extreme 
horror. I could not endure this. Very cautiously 
I let myself down again till [ lay once more among 
the friendly bushes. 

The tale would be long to tell how I went up 
again and again, each time gaining a short distance, 
and each time compelled to descend by the fear of 
losing my grip, or fainting and sliding aside from 
the bushes. My weakness, probably from loss of 
blood, was such as I cannot describe to the under- 
standing of one who has never felt the like. My 
limbs trembled as with an ague. And all this time 
I had to work with and place my main dependence 
on my awkward, unwounded left hand and arm. 

After a long time I reached the stunted pine 


I put my hand to the sheath. | 


might in a season be | 


sight should I be guilty | 


against which my Winchester had been exploded 
in my descent. Then I rested, straddling the tree, 
| holding my arms around it, and looking down 
| toward the cliff. Now the moon was often obscured 
| by clouds, a strong wind had risen, and I expected 
a regular Montana blizzard. But it proved to be 
only a squall, and again I turned to my work. 

To let go of the tree and turn round safely put 
| me to an agony of doubt, but I did it and lay, 
| trembling, face down, with my feet against the 

tree, till 1 found strength to hack and dig again. I 
| can remember little of what I did after that till at 
| last I drew myself up and lay on top of the moun. 

tain. 

| For some time I could not move, and when I did 
stand up I doubted whether I had strength to 
escape, after all. My steps were feeble and my 
| brain reeled. But still | staggered on toward Nelly 
|} and the baby. It was not till | had passed almost 
to the foot of the mountain, keeping always in my 
morning tracks, that I sank down and found myself 
unable to rise. 

Then Nelly came. That brave little wife of mine 
had actually left the baby sleeping and set out all 
alone across the snow in the moonlight to track me. 
She had come two miles. She had begun to climb 
the mountain, when I saw her suddenly but a few 
yards away. 

The bottle of tea she carried wrapped in a cloth 
was still warm when she knelt beside me, and it 
roused me quickly to some strength. Certainly 
she saved my life, for I could not have risen again 
and should have been frozen to death but for her 
bravery. How we got home to the baby is a story 
I need not dwell on. 

What Nelly did with all that Christmas dinner I 
do not know, for I was sick and senseless for more 
than two weeks. Putin the end I was as well as 
before, except that I had paid a good Winchester 
anda belt of cartridges for a venison steak that 
the fat black-tailed doe continued to carry where 
it grew. R. Ray. 





-e- 
For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS IN THE TROPICS. 


“Melly Klissmas!”” It was a modest little voice 
with a fascinatingly bad pronunciation that awoke 
me with a reminder that there could be such a 
thing as a “Melly Klissmas” amid the spiced 
breezes and the burnished dome of the equatorial 
sky. 

I rubbed my eyes and answered, “Merry Christ- 
mas, Ah Minga! Bring tea and fruit.” 

Then I opened the net door of my mosquito 
house and went to the window. My thermometer 
registered eighty degrees in the shade. A great, 
wide-spreading, flamboyant tree just outside the 
window dazzled my eyes with its gorgeous, flame- 
colored burden of flowers, and effectually brought 
me back to a sense that I was to spend a Christmas 
amid fruits and flowers, green grass and lotus- 
| covered streams. 
| All the strangeness and newness of the Asiatic 
| scenes about me, which had somewhat lost their 
edge during the last year, came back to me as I 
reflected on the far different scenes of my former 
Christmas days. I experienced a renewal of the 
mingled bewilderment and delight that I felt 
when I gazed for the first time from the deck of 
the great Peninsula and Oriental steamship on the 
long, stone-bound Bund, that enclosed a harbor 
crowded with the strange shipping of China and 
India. It had a background of massed tropical 
foliage that but half-nid the towering minarets of 
a Mohammedan mosque, the slender spire of an 
| English cathedral, the gilded dome of a Brahmin 
|temple. These rose from the wilderness of 
| buildings and streets thronged with ’rickshas and 
bullock-carts, Chinese coolies and Hindoo mer. 
chants that constitute the great mart of Singapore, 
once the home of the fierce Malayan pirate. 

Another timid knock at the door. I respond 
crossly in the lingua Franca of the East, “ Apa iu 
man?’ (What do you want?) 

Ah Minga, who despises Malay, and will only 
speak it to the servants, answers, “Kling man 
bottomside hase got many Klissmas.” 

I know this curious pigeon-English phrase means 
that there was a Hindoo down-stairs who had 
brought me many Christmas presente. 

I pulled on a suit of white linen and descended 
to find Mohammed Sinupula standing in front of 
an array of baskets containing a strange mélange 
of offerings. One held a leg of Shanghai mutton, 
another a peck of mangoes fresh from Bangkok, 
another pisangs, or bananas, and pomeloes, another 
a box of Manilla cigars, and another mandarin 
oranges. 

The mistress had not been forgotten, for 
Mohammed had brought her two bottles of Florida 
water from our own country, a big English almond 
cake and a tin box of sweets. He bowed to the 
earth and prayed that “the heaven-born will 
accept these little gifts from his most humble 
servant Sinupula, son of Mohammed, as a Christ- 
mas greeting.”” Then he prayed that “the fare of 
the great American sahib may be as odorous as 
sandalwood.” He salaamed again and walked 
with a stately tread off the veranda. 

His tall, graceful form, his kindly, bronzed face, 
his mild black eyes, his strange, fowing garments, 
j bie plaited, conical grass hat and red sandals, 
imprinted a picture on my memory that will stand 
unique among other Christmas scenes that are 
treasured there. 

Closely following Sinupula came others to whom 
I had been kind, or who were in my employ. 
They bore fruits, home-made candies and cakes. 
They were all dressed in their own peculiar 
Oriental costume; the Malay with his sarong tied 
loosely about his waist and falling like a skirt 
about his legs; the Tamil wrapped in a half-dozen 
yards of pure white gauze, with his nose and ears 
filled with brass studs; the Chinaman looking cool 
and clean in his voluminous white pantalettes and 
stifly-starched jacket; the Ceylon lace merchant 
with his long, jet-black hair held primly back in 
place by a circular tortoise-shell comb. 

They one and all accepted the fact, without 
murmur or questioning, that December the 
twenty-fifth of each year is a time of giving 
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presents to their masters. To them it is probably 
a heathen custom; but they bow gracefully to it, 
and put their masters to shame by the punctilious- 
ness with which they observe it. ‘ 

We went to church at half-past ten. The 
weather was intensely hot, and yet we drove to 
the great English cathedral on the Esplanade, 
and braved the blinding glare of the Malayan 
sun, just to try and keep up a simulation of the 

Christmas we observe 

in distant homes. The 

usual hours for wor- 

ship are half-past six 

in the morning and 

half-past five in the 
evening. 







Christmas in Singapore 


Our ordinary garb of pure white linen and cool 
cork helmets we had discarded for suits of woolen 
and black derbys—so hard did we try to delude 
ourselves into familiar Christmas feeling. The 
night before, on Christmas eve, I saw a hundred 
or more men—rich ship-owners, high officials— 
try to do the same thing. 

Their wives were at home in England or 
Germany, recuperating after a long term in the 
Orient, or perchance some had gone home to die. 
Those that had not wives were younger sons and 
brothers. All had met at the club to spend 
Christmas eve. 

In the centre of the room was a tree, a casua- 
rina, decorated with candles, toys, candies and 
penny balloons; just such a tree as they would 


have gone into raptures over in their childhood. 


At its foot were the presents. 

An orchestra played outside under the wide- 
spreading arms of a great banian-tree, and 
spotlessly-dressed Chinese ‘‘boys’’ circled about 
with refreshments. Songs were sung; every one 
laughed and cheered and slapped each other on 
the shoulder, and yet every one knew that it was 
a pitiful failure. 

Between laughs faces grew grave, and far-away 
looks filled tired eyes. They were wondering 
what wives, mothers and friends were doing on 
that night in the blessed land of the snows. 

The great English cathedral is but a copy of its 
sisters in London and New York; as unsuitable in 
its Gothic grandeur for the hot winds of the 
Torrid Zone as for the cold winds of the Arctic. 
Its great vaulted roof, ponderous pillars and 
long, narrow chancel, protect you from nothing 
save a sight of the face of the kind old bishop of 
Singapore and Sarawak, or the sound of his 
pleasant voice. 

The one innovation that has broken the cast- 
iron sameness of the Episcopalian temple. is the 
great white punkahs which swished back and 
forth through the hot air above our heads. 


Yokohama. 

The church was decorated with maiden-hair 
ferns in abundance, great, pure eucharist lilies 
and delicate dove orchids. ng 

A brilliant green lizard with a long, curving, 
pointed tail glided silently down the aisle and 
peered into and then crawled into the soft felt hat 
of his honor the chief justice. His honor only 
smiled. It paused but a moment and then 
departed on its journey among the worshippers. 

No one felt any alarm. It stopped in front of 
a little English miss with golden hair and a great 
blue sash, and gazed at her from head to foot 
with its jewelled eyes. The little miss took no 
more notice of it than an American girl would of 
a fly. Then it wandered back and found a 
resting-place on the venerable archdeacon’s 
prayer-book. Another lizard, with red and 
yellow stripes, came out and chased the green 
lizard into the organ-loft. 

When we returned to our bungalow we found 
many Christmas greetings awaiting us. They 
were covered with pictures of snow-angels and 
the aurora borealis. Outside a great ripe papaya 
dropped to the ground, and the luscious odor of 


its pink meat was wafted up amid our contempla- | 


tion of the frigid cards. 

A heavy rain came down without a moment's 
warning and lasted but for a few moments, for 
we were in the rainy season. The temperature 
was reduced a few degrees. I took up the 
Christmas Century and beguiled the hours until 
tiffin, reading, dreaming and sleepily watching a 
pair of little jungle monkeys struggle with the 
over-ripe papaya. 

That night thirty of us met to eat a Christmas 
dinner. There were no great arch fires or blazing 


Yule logs; no mistletoe, no snow beating against | the trades in bacon, flax, fish, fruit, everything | the year.’ Its coming is a token that there can be | finally was 





The | 
punkah is the sign of the East, from Port Said to | 


window panes, no passing sleigh-bells; none of 
the vigorous and bracing winter sounds with 
which we of the Northern Zone were familiar. 

But there was an ethereally beautiful sky, 
studded with innumerable stars and jewelled with 
the Southern Cross. There were mild breezes, | 
heavily laden with the intoxicating perfumes of | 
the profuse tropical life outside, and the soft | 
cooing of the ring-dove in a hibiscus-bush near | 
by. There was the realization that on such a | 
brilliant night, amid such a tropical scene, the | 
first Christmas was celebrated on this same conti- 
nent, and not amid the longed-for snows and ice 
of our native land. 
There were toasts to the ‘“‘absent ones’’ and to 
the ‘‘queen’ and to the “hostess;"’ thete were 








bonbons and snappers, and songs and happy faces 
land good cheer; but after all we left for our 
homes with a half-expressed thought that, in the 
| face of a charming day and of historical facts, 
| Christmas is not Christmas when the thermometer 
stands above one hundred degrees in the sun. 
| RouNSEVELLE WILDMAN. 
| shh igen 


| For the Companion. 
WINTER NIGHT. 


Azure, opal and Pearl. 
A world-full of silver light, 

Stars in the bare boughs tangled— 
Such is a winter night. 


| Mary F. Butts. 


} 
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AMERICAN AND IRISH RAIL- 
WAYS. | 


The older inhabitants of our country can re- | 
member a time when the railways, then new and | 
few, were much less a public accommodation than | 
they are to-day. Many of the lines were short, 
and passengers had sometimes to change cars 
with ridiculous frequency in travelling a few 

_ hundred miles because the roads were run inde- 

pendently, and their tracks were not connected. 
| As for freight, it was difficult for shippers to 
ascertain in advance the cost of sending goods 
| over several lines; and the managers taxed traffic 
as much as possible. 

Now all this is changed, though there is still a 
great deal of complaint, some of which is just, 

| about American railway management. But the 
companies take great pains to make easy the 
continuous travel of passengers and goods; they 
| encourage many sorts of traffic by the cheapest 
| possible rates; a shipper can learn exactly what 
it will cost him to send goods almost anywhere. 

The.ruling idea of the managers plainly is that 
the more they help the people to prosper and 
multiply, the more will their railways prosper 
and grow. Above all, they are careful to further 
| the development of interior districts. 

Those Americans best appreciate all this who 
know most about railway management abroad. 
Even in England it is not so closely adapted to 
popular needs as here. But one must turn to 
Ireland, unhappy in almost everything, for a 
picture of the railway manager at his worst. 

Most people think of Ireland as a country 
naturally rich, inhabited by a people who are 
poor and wretched because they are misruled by 
England and rack-rented by absentee landlords. 
Indeed, Ireland has many woes that freedom 
might cure. It might even deliver the land from 
that system of railway management which a 
recent writer of great weight declares to be the 
most effective cause of Irish poverty. 

At present the Lrish lines are disconnected, and 
each has a monopoly of its district. They are 
managed separately, each with a large and costly 
staff of superintendents. Each set of managers 
seem to operate under a belief, not only that they 
should exact the utmost from every present sort 
of traffic, but determine what industries shall be 
permitted to exist. The result is general ruin to 
trade. 

Without examples it is not possible to show the 
effects of such mismanagement. Fifty years ago 
Ireland had interior manufactures in tanning, | 
saddlery, bone buttons, horn combs and other | 


| 
| 





of Irish production, are submitted to monstrous 
charges. It is cheaper to send a bullock from 
Canada than from Ireland to England; it is 
cheaper to send a ton of flax from the West 
Indies to Belfast, the seat of the Irish linen man- 
ufacture, than from an Irish district eighty miles 
away. 

Imports for manufacture are similarly levied 
on. ‘In other countries,’’ says the writer referred 


| to, “there is a theory that the cheap transporta- 


tion of raw materials from the seaboard to the 
interior is good business. This writ of common 
sense does not run in Ireland.’’ ‘The general 


result is as in the case of an inland Quaker town | 


which employed four thousand hends fifty years 
ago, and now employs only one hundred and 
fifty. 

In short, the railway managers of Ireland act 
as if they should direct industry and take from 
traffic all they can get at one haul. So they have 
greatly assisted to bring the people to a state of 


| wretchedness that many years of freedom may 


not remedy. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


SLUMBER SONG FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Sleep. aleep! 
Like the flocks of Bethlehem, 
With the starlight over them, 
~s sleep! 
Lo, the Shepherd loves His sheep, 
O’er them faithful watch will keep, 
Giving His beloved sleep— 
Sleep, sleep! 
WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 


~2e———————— 


CHRISTMAS. 


If Christmas is peculiarly the festival of joy, 
the day when the gladness of the deliverance in 
which every Christian believes is expressed, the 
American people have certainly done well in con- 
tinuing the festival where its celebration is native 
to them, and reviving it where it had become 
obsolete. The whole human race, and particularly 
the youthful part of it, is fairly entitled to a good 
deal of merrymaking. Wholesome fun helps to 
form a well-rounded character—to build up a 
complete man or woman—and to this extent is the 
handmaiden of religion itself. 

Our own American people have rightfully 
inherited a good deal of fun. The English people, 
who supplied the first important ingredient in our 


national compound, were perhaps a little too | 
At all events the settlers of New England | 


jovial. 
found it necessary to be somewhat unduly sad by 
way of protest against their conduct. One form 
of protest was to banish all the old English church 
holidays and Christmas with the rest. 


Indeed, there is a great deal of historical evi- | 


dence to show that the majority of the people in 
England had in a great measure forgotten the 
solemn aspect of Christmas in the festive aspect 
of it, and that the “lord of misrule,’’ who reigned 


on Christmas eve and sometimes for a long while | 


afterward, had things quite too much his own 
way. 

But the wholesome reaction did not by any 
means extinguish the capacity for innocent enjoy- 
ment which is really inborn in the Anglo-Saxon 
nature. It has come out strongly in subsequent 
generations of Americans. 

Meantime the jolly Dutch settlers of New York, 
the old-fashioned cavalier settlers of Virginia and 
the South, the good-hearted Germans of Pennsy!- 
vania and those who have come later, and the 
Irish people who were merely sprinkled along 
through the earlier days of settlement but who 
came in copious, helpful showers more recently, 


have always believed in Christmas and kept it | 


alive. 

Now, every one believes in Christmas. 
gospel of joy is preached every year in all our 
temples. The heavenly story which belongs to 
the day is heard by ears and sinks into hearts 
which have been well-prepared for it by a great 
deal of unselfish gladness; for a true Christmas 
fills the heart more with the pure gladness of 


giving pleasure than with the poorer satisfaction | 


of being given it. 
Our American Christmas begins to take an 


American form, as is the case with the people, the 


ideas, the language, and everything else which 
has been brought here from the Old World. We 
borrow from the Christmas festivals of European 
nations what seems to be best adapted to our own 
requirements. Santa Claus, the German, is natu- 
ralized an American, and the German Christmas- 
tree takes root in our soil. So does the English 
holly. English Christmas songs of course are 


easily sung by American voices; while, on the | 


Christmas board, the native American turkey has 


never been known to quarrel with good British | 


plum-pudding. 
Good cheer, indeed, is a proper part of the 
gospel of joy, if it is shared. Music belongs in 


an especial way to Christmas, for the gladness | 


that cannot express itself in any other way pours 
itself out freely in song. 

Flowers, the earth's own expression of joy, 
should not be absent from Christmas celebrations 


The | 


products of cattle. The railways now insist that | where they can be procured; and where they 
the cattle shall be exported alive. They combined | cannot, the green boughs of evergreen trees may 
some years ago to destroy an Irish enterprise for | well testify to the universal faith, at the season 
establishing abattoirs and sending dead meat to when nature is cold and white, in the sure renewal | 
England. They work their purposes by high | of all the life that sleeps. 
rates on cattle products. Thus the former manu-| The coming of Christmas is to be hailed, then, | 
facture has been killed. by more than the young, for more than they may 
Again the cattle traffic itself, the butter trade, well have, when it comes, ‘‘the best time of all 





| no gladness without benevolence—that ‘“‘good-will 
| toward men’’ is the very foundation of ‘peace on 

earth.’’ And so, a Merry Christmas to all our 
| readers, and to all the world. 


a 
WHITTIER AND THE CHILDREN. 


Of Whittier’s two charming child-poems, “In 
| School Days” and “The Barefoot Boy,” the sweet 
| little heroine of the first, who would not pass 
| above her playmate in the class because she loved 
| him, popular as she is, is probably less widely 
| known than the sturdy urchin of the companion 
| piece. 

People who can quote no other poem of Whit- 
tier’s are often able to begin with “Blessings on 
thee, little man,” and run on trippingly with half 
| a dozen couplets or more, often much to their own 
| surprise, before their memory fails them. Yet, 
| outside of verse, ready as he was with kind smile 
| and a kind word for the little men, the little maids 
| won the poet’s blessing even more readily. 

“Thee knows I like little girls best,” he con- 
fessed sometimes. 

One mother of a blue-eyed girl-baby at least 
cherishes the poet’s blessing as one of the choicest 
| offerings to her first-born treasure. She was up- 
| stairs in a shabby old gown and the baby was not 
| dressed when Mr. Whittier’s call was made upon 
| her husband. She did not feel that she could go 
| down to see him; but when his voice was heard 
| shortly after in the hall taking leave, with a 

sudden impulse she snatched up the child in a 
| blanket, and ran gown-stairs with it. 

“OQ Mr. Whittier, I do want you tosee my baby!” 
she cried, extending the little soft bundle with a 
tiny face peeping from the end. He turned back 
immediately, and bending his beautiful dark eyes 
affectionately on the baby’s blue ones, touche! its 
forehead with his hand, saying with gentle 
warmth: 

“Bless thee, little one.” 

With young girls as well as with little girls he 
had much sympathy, and he had some very dear 
and confidential friends among them, with whom 
he would talk both seriously and merrily about 
their little plans and daily doings. Sometimes 
they tried to win an equal confidence in return. 
One young girl, as Mrs. Claflin relates in her little 
book of reminiscences, at length protested : 

“Mr. Whittier, you often ask me to tell you 
about my experiences. I think you ought to tell 
me some of yours.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “it isn’t likely, Mary, 
that one could live so long as I have in the world 
without having had some experiences; but it isn’t 
worth while for an old man to talk much about 
them. Time was when I had my dreams and fan- 
cies; but those days have long since passed. Don’t 
thee think I should have made a pretty good hus- 
| band?” 

“Yes,” Mary replied, roguishly; “but I think if 
thee had wished to go to Amesbury on a certain 
train, thee would have gone, wife or no wife.” 

This sly hit at his occasional too close following 
| of the “inner light” in opposition to his friends’ 
opinions Mr. Whittier received with a laugh; and 
gleefully smiting his knee, exclaimed: 

“I guess thee is about right, Mary!” 

But if some woman missed a husband more than 
“pretty good” through the sweet-natured poet 
remaining persistently a bachelor, he and his 
| sister Elizabeth made a beautiful home for each 
| other while she lived. After her death he had 
| several actual homes with friends and relatives, 
'and had become beside the home poet of New 

England, whose “rhymes,” as he always called 

them, were household words beside a thousand 
hearths. 

Yet he was much moved by the visit of a friend 
of bis youth, who told him of the wife and children 
and little grandchild Constance, to whom he should 
soon return in the West; and in the little poem he 
wrote for this friend to carry away with him, he 
declared : 


One like her to lisp thy name 
Is better than the voice of fame. 


a 
UNUSUAL PET. 


Brought home by two boys, wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief and carried with a gingerly sort of care, 
a little brown snake was delivered by his captors, 
with vigorous expressions of aversion and disgust, 
to his present owner, who they knew had a fancy 

| for reptiles. She accepted his snakeship joyfully, 
|}and being a high-school girl who reads Cicero, 
promptly called him—with regard of course to the 
; common comparison of traitors to serpents and 
snakes in the grass—by the name of Catiline. 

Catiline has proved a successful pet. In the first 
place, he is very pretty ; tapering delicately toward 
the head and tail, and richly but quietly attired in 
soft shades of brown and red. 

His back and the greater part of his body are of 
|an even tint of red-brown. Hlis underparts are 

of brightish brick red, with a narrow row of tiny 
| dark dots along his sides where the red and brown 
meet. 

He has a small, flat head, bright, lidless eyes and 
a forked tongue, which he darts audaciously at 
whoever touches him, though he does not try to 
bite. He is harmless, of course, and is a little 
thing, hardly more than eight inches long. 

His motions are eminently graceful, and although 
strangers, when he is taken out and displayed, 
sometimes threaten to leave the house and fre- 
quently stand on the threshold and peer at him 
timorously, his young mistress declares she rather 
likes to feel his brown body twist round her fingers 
or move across the back of her hand. He learned 
| readily to submit to handling, and appears quite 
fearless, though apparently preferring to be let 
alone. 

He lives in a large pasteboard box with a domed 
top made of wire netting. Blue cotton mosquito 
netting was used at first, but he pushed through 
the meshes and wandered about the house at night, 
a liberty which several inmates were unwilling to 
permit. 

He was found one morning trying to get inside a 
violin-case. Again he visited a book-rack, and 
discovered entwined in and out of the 
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openings of a cane-bottomed chair. As even his | 
enemies did not wish to sit on him, and his friends 
certainly did not, this escapade was final. 

The furniture of his home is simple—a saucer of 
water, a piece of cloth very much his own color in 
which he delights to curl himself out of sight, and 
atwig of evergreen upon which to climb up to his 
open secreen-roof. On this bit of green he will lie 
basking in the sun for hours. 

Insects are his natural diet, and are occasionally 
given him; but he cares little for food, being chiefly 
dependent on water, which he likes both to drink 
and bathe in. 

Catiline’s agreeable manners have won him sev- 
eral friends from among the ranks of those who 
shared the common antipathy to snakes, but who, 
as they grow accustomed to his presence, find this 
idea a delusion. Some of these will touch him; 
others only get so far as to watch him with friendly 
interest. 

But there are other people who never become 
reconciled, and who cannot speak of him without 
using such epithets as cold, clammy, creepy-crawly 
and awful. Among these are the brother of bis 
owner, who has given honorable warning that 
should Catiline ever again get loose and cross the 
threshold of his room, that instant his head pays 
the forfeit; and her mother, whose first question 
in the morning is commonly: 

“Has that slimy horror got out again, or is he 
safe?” 

His mistress says that this winter Catiline must 
pass in solitary confinement, but next spring she 
hopes to give him a green-snake for a companion. 
Meanwhile she assures every one that he is clean, 
handsome, easy to care for, and neither more 
horrifying nor less entertaining than his cousins 
the chameleons, so popular as pets since the 
World’s Fair opened. 


oe 
WITTY. 


Many anecdotes are told illustrating the wit 
and eccentricity of Rowland Hill, the celebrated 
London preacher. A dissenting minister once 
complained to him of the dealing he had received 
from an ecclesiastical board, and concluded: 

“For my part, I don’t see the difference between 
a board and a bench,” meaning that the rule of his 
board was as strict as that of the bishops. 

“Pardon me, my friend,” said Mr. Hill, “I will 
show you an essential difference between the two. 
A board is a bench that has no legs to stand upon!” 

A man was one day calling upon him, and setting 
forth some very peculiar religious views. 

“Do you hold the ten commandments to be the 
rule of life for Christians?” asked Mr. Hill. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. 

The minister rang the bell, and when the servant 
appeared, he said quietly to him: 

“John, show this man the door, and keep your 
eye on him until he is beyond the reach of every 
article of wearing apparel in the hall.” 

One Sunday, several persons entered his chapel, 
to avoid the falling rain. ‘Many persons are to be 
blamed for making their religion a cloak,” said Mr. 
Hill, “but T do not think those are much better 
who make it an umbrella.” 

Again, when he had received anonymous letters 
from some of his congregation, he said: 

“If you wish me to read your anonymous letters, 
you must enclose a five-pound note in them for 
some charity.” 

On another occasion, he said, “I do not want the 
walls of separation between the different orders 
of Christians to be destroyed. I only want them 
lowered, that we may shake hands a little easier 
over them.” 


+ 
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BAD BUSINESS. 


That is a very instructive incident which Mr. J. 
B. Harrison relates in a letter to the Century on 
vote-buying in New Hampshire. A certain man, 








not a poor man, sold his vote for twenty -five | 
dollars in cash. 

Not long after he needed a business loan and | 
applied, offering good security to the bank, the 
president of which happened to be the local leader 
of the party which had bought his vote. The loan 
was promptly refused. 

“No,” said the bank president; “he sold us his 
vote the other day, he can have no accommodation 
at this bank.” 

Did the bank president contribute any of the 
money that bought the vote? If so, what of him! 

When the willingness to buy votes ruins the 
reputation of a party, of its leaders, and of the 
contributors to bribery funds, then will come the 
era of purity in politics so often laughed at by 
shallow thinkers who enjoy “the spirit of the 
game,” and hold that in politics as in love and in 
war everything is fair. 

A famous political leader, who once had com- 
mand of his party in a national campaign, used to 
say, “In business, commit everything to writing; in 
politics, nothing.” 

When the business of the country is conducted 
on the same principles and with the same ideas of 
morality as is private business, we shall no longer 
find it openly asserted that in many of the states 
from ten to thirty-five per cent. of the votes may 
be bought, and are bought. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF LEPAGE. 


The great French painter, Bastien Lepage, who 
died lately, was pursued by unmerciful disaster 
through his youth in his efforts to study art. 

His mother worked in the fields to keep the 
sickly boy at school. At fifteen he went alone to 
Paris, starved for seven years, painted without 
success, but still—painted. 

He had just finished a picture which he hoped to 
send to the Salon when Paris was besieged, and 
he rushed with his comrades to the trenches. 

On the first day a shell fell into his studio and 
destroyed his picture, and another shell burst at 
his feet, wounding him. He was carried home, 
and lay ill and idle for two years. Then he re- 
turned to Paris, and reduced to absolute want, 
painted cheap fans for a living. 

One day a manufacturer of some patent medicine | 





ordered a picture from him to illustrate its virtues. 
Lepage, who was always sincere, gave his best | 
work to this advertisement. He painted a land- 
scape in the April sunlight; the leaves of tender 
green quivered in the breeze; a group of beautiful | 
young girls gathered around a fountain from | 
which the Elixir of Youth sprang in a bubbling 
stream. 

Lepage believed that there was real merit in 
his work at last. 

“Let me offer it at the Salon,” he asked his 
patron. | 
The manufacturer was delighted. “But first 
paint a rainbow arching over the fountain,” he 

said, “‘with the name of my medicine upon it.” 

Lepage refused. 

“Then I will not pay you a sou for the picture!” 

The price ofthis picture meant bread for months, 
and the painter had long needed bread. The 
chance of admission to the Salon was small. 

He hesitated. Then he silenced his hunger, and 
carried the canvas to the Salon. It was admitted. 
Its great success ensured Lepage a place in | 
public recognition, and his later work a place | 
among the greatest of living artists. 





A Great Serial for the Boys. 


In the New Year’s number of The Com- 
panion will be printed the first chapter 
of a fascinating serial Story for Boys, 


‘*THE DESERTER,”’ 


By Harold Frederic; the real hero of which 
is not the “deserter,” but a Northern 
boy, in the time of the Civil War. | 

The same number will contain an article | 
by 

HELEN KELLER, 


In which she tells the absorbingly inter- | 
esting story of her own life. 
| 
tyne ares 
LAMARTINE’S AUDACITY. 
Thirty years ago even the greater poets were not | 
paid as liberally for their verses as the lesser ones | 
are now. One poet, however, had the audacity to 
fix his own compensation, and to secure its pay- | 
ment. The name of Lamartine, poet, historian | 
and statesman, occurs only once in the back num- | 
bers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, the great | 
literary periodical of France. 





It is appended to | 
several verses about which the following story is 
told: 


At the time of the fabulous success of the “His- | 
tory of the Girondins,” Monsieur Buloz, editor of 
the Rerue, begged the poet to contribute somethin 
in prose for his periodical. Lamartine consented, 
making a condition, however, of an advance pay- 
ment of four thousand francs. On receiving the 
money, as a sort of acknowledgment of the favor, 
he handed the publisher a copy of verses, saying | 
that he could print them if he liked as an earnest | 
of his promised articles. 

Then came the revolution of 1848. One day 
Lamartine, then minister of foreign affairs, re- | 
ceived a call from Buloz, now his bitter enemy. | 
“I have come,” said the editor of the Revue « 
Deux Mondes, “to ask you to pay me the four thou- 
sand francs I lent you.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” answered Lamartine, 
taking four crisp thousand-france notes out of a 
drawer of his writing-table. | 

Buloz, quite unprepared for this prompt way of 
transacting business, faltered, “But then, I owe | 
you something for those verses.” | 

“Oh, that is of no consequence; do not mention 
that,” said Lamartine, carelessly. 

“Excuse me, monsieur le ministre, but the Revue 

es ‘0 prefers not to be under obliga- 
tion,” said the editor, very stiffly. | 

“Ah! then the matter is very easily adjusted; | 
let us call it four thousand francs,” and Lamartine | 
replaced the notes in his drawer, locking it up 
carefully. 





WRITING ON 


Every one who has had occasion to write while 
riding in a railroad train will be interested in the 
fact that the disagreeable effects of the jarring of 
the car are greatly mitigated by writing on a 
pillow. The pillow may either be held on the lap 
or placed on a table. The pad of paper and the 
arm which guides the pen or pencil should both 
rest on the pillow. 


In this manner it will be found possible to write 
legibly and with comfort in an express train flying 
at full speed. . 

The explanation depends upon the fact that the 
pillow tends to equalize the motion of the pen and 

aper. If one attempts to write on a table in a 

‘ast-moving car, the pen is driven in every direc- 
tion except the desired one, because the constant 
— does not produce the same motions simul- 

neously in the table and the pen. 

But the pillow, through its great pliability and 
moderate degree of elasticity, not only deadens 
the shocks communicated from the car, but brings 
the inevitable motions of the paper and the hand 
holding the pen into comparatively close accord, 
so that the tendency to drive the letters into an 
unrecognizable scrawl is reduced to a minimum. 


A PILLOW. 


TEACHING FRENCH IDIOMS. 


Mr. Lowry is a newspaper man, with a mod- 
erate income and one child, a boy of eleven or 
twelve years. Like most newspaper men, per- 
haps, Mr. Lowry believes that the modern lan- 
guages have not had their rightful place in the 
minds of educators. He is determined that his 
boy shall have some acquaintance with at least 
French and German. 


To this end he is already sending him to a 
French master, who gives him three lessons a 
week, and is accustomed to be paid every Monday. 
Last week Mr. Lowry found his finances some- 
what depressed, and sent Henry to his lesson 
without the usual bank-note. 

That evening the ambitious father did as he 
always does—looked over the boy’s exercise; and 
this is what he found Henry doing his best to put 
into Parisian French: 

“I have no money. The week is up. Have you 
no money? Has your father no money? I need 
money. What is the day of the week? The day 
of the week is Monday. Does your father know 
the day of the week?” 








Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowiedged the purest and best. (Adv. 


YOUR WINTER WRAP. | 


Your winter wrap would fit 
you perfectly and would cost 
you less money if you had us 
make it to er for you. 

We are manufacturers of cloaks 
and wraps and make every gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring a Ror 
fect fit and excellent finish. e 
can save you from to $15 on 
every geement. We pay the ex- 
press charges. 

Our Winter catalogue illustrates 
Jackets and Capes from up; 
Newmarkets from $7 up; Velvet 
and Plush Capes, Velvet Jackets, 
Tailor-made Suits, Furs, etc. 

We will send you our catalogue 
by return mail, and a full assort- 
ment of samples of stylish cloak- 
ings, velvets, and plushes from 
which to select, on receipt of six 
cents’ postage. You may choose 
any style and we will make it to order for you from ony 
of our materials. We also sell cloakings by the yard. 
Please mention Tut COMPANION, e invite ladies 
residing in New York to visit our salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, New York. 


“Crowned !”’ 


A MEDAL and a DIPLOMA of Highest Honor 
were awarded by the World's Columbian Exposition to the 


“Crown’’ Pianos 
For 


Quality of Tone. 
Tone-Sustaining 
‘ower. 
Carefully Regulated 
ctions, 

Easy Touch. 
Elastic Touch. 
Quality of Materials. 
Satisfactory 
Workmanship. 
The “American” 

Keyboard. 
The Exhibit of “Crown” Pianos was wholly made up | 
of regular stock styles and was examined by six judges. 
State and Foreign Buildings on the Fair Grounds 
selected the “Crown” Instruments for their par- 
lors and reception rooms. 
If seeking the BEST instruments for the most reasonable 
price send for our new Lilus. Catalogue Free to any address. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Chicago, Ill. | 
































TO INTRODUCE 
Witch Hazel Jelly 
to a large number of 
YoutTnH’s COMPANION 
Families we make this 
Special Offer, viz: ‘0 
send for the next ten 
days a full-size tube of 
Witch Hazel Jelly 


FREE 


upon receipt of 10 cents 
to pay postage. 

> This 
offer is not 
good after 
Jan, 1, 1894. 

Mention 

this pauper. 


Witch Hazel Jelly 


has all the healing properties of the 
Liquid Extract Witch Hazel or Hama 
melis, but is more convenient and success- 
ful in its use. It is superior for Chapped 
Hands and Face, rough or irritated Skin. 


25 Cents a Tube. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, 0. 








about the “ Efficient.” 


This is what a customer says: 


**We sell your Shade Rollers altogether, 
and recommend them above all others. 
We find in using them that they work ¢ 
much freer anc smoother than any others, 
and are perfectly noiseless.” 


“Efficient” is a house- 
hold word all over 
the world. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
56 West Broadway, New York City. 
Send for Circular. 
“Efficient” Shade Roller received 
Highest Award Columbian Exposition. 








Make Your Own Holiday Gifts. 





Are 





If so, the 
will solve your difficulty. 


With this Outfit any person can make Holiday and Birthday Gifts 
quickly and easily, and they will be both inexpensive and beautiful, 
Surely, a delightful combination when a little money must go a long way. 


too! 





You Troubled 


with the selection of your New Year’s Gifts? 


Celluloid Art-Decorative Outfit 








The Outfit consists of 1 Sheet Celluloid, 25 x 20 inches,—a choice of Cream White, Light Pink, 
Light Blue and Lavender Colors,—zo0 full-size Working Designs and Patterns; we show a few of 
the patterns in miniature; 3 Heliotrope Sachet Tablets, 4 Yards of Ribbon to match the Celluloid, 
1 Needle for sewing the Ribbon, 1 Steel Punch for Ribbon Work, 1 Calendar Pad and 1 four-inch 


Thermometer. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Price, 85 cents and 15 cents extra for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





1 You can Economize 


By using Royal Baking 


strength than the other 


cheap alum powders. 
It never fails to make 


cake, so that there is no flour, eggs or butter spoiled 
Do dealers attempt, because times are dull, 


baking powder? Decline to buy them. During 


of all other leavening agents. 


and wasted in heavy, sour and uneatable food. 
to work off old stock, or low grade brands of 


these times all desire to be economical, and 


Powder to the exclusion ¢ 
The official ana- 


lysts report it to be 27% greater in leavening & 


powders. It has three & 


times the leavening strength of many of the 


good bread, biscuit and 


my 


aaaaa 


; Royal is the most 


Economical Baking Powder. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Who come from lands afar, 

Led ouward by a star, 

Tilllikea gleaming oom 

It shines o’er Bethlehem ? 

Who but the Wise Men three, 

Intent a King to see, 
Immanuel! 


And now before them here 


° 
Only a stable mean 
Wherein are cattle 
And yet the Wise Men three 
A Bing maceod shall see, 
mmanuel! 


. 
seen; 


| 

For on the Virgin’s breast 
The eet Babe doth rest, 
The Saviour long foretold 
By Priest and Prophet old, 
In whom the Wise Men three 
The King of Kings do see, 

Immanuel! 
At once before His feet 
They knee! in homage meet, 
And richest gifts confer, 
Gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
AT ag ed, the Wise Men three, } 
Their King at last to see, 

Immanuel! | 
Lord, though we may not bring 
Such costly offering, 
Yet for His sake receive 
The little we can give, 
Till, with the Wise Men three, 
We too our King shall see, 

Tmmanuel! 

W. W. CALDWELL. 


—eE————— 


For the Companion. 
HIS DREAM. 


Paul ‘lyson, a young medical student, took 
home with him last Christmas eve a book written 
by an American who professed to doubt Chris- 
tianity. The young. man read its pages until 
long past midnight, and then laid down the book 
with a sharp doubt stabbing his heart. 

‘‘What if this author is right? What if there | 
is no Saviour, no merciful Father in heaven ?”’ 

He fell asleep, but seemed to retain the con- 
sciousness that his doubt was true. There was 
no God, no Christ, no future life, and the world 
knew it. 

He dreamed that he rose and went out into the 
street. The churches were tumbling into ruin, 
or had been turned into halls for pleasure-seekers 
or for riotous gatherings. Mechanically he made 
his way to the hospital in which he attended the 
free clinics, but it was closed. He met one of the 
physicians, a man whose grave, benignant manner 
and lofty character he had always reverenced. 

‘All the asylums, hospitals, free schools and 
other charitable institutions are closed,’’ he said. 
‘‘Why should the rich care for the poor, or any 
man put out a hand to help another? That was 
the doctrine said to have been taught by Christ. 
There is no Christ now. Our motto is, ‘Every 
man for himself!’ ” 

Paul saw that the man had been drinking 
heavily. 

‘“‘Why should I not drink ?’’ the old physician 
demanded, answering the suspicion in the younger 
man's face. “It isa pleasure tome. Why should 
I not indulge myself ?"’ 

*‘Because vice must be hateful to a man like 
you, and virtue dear.”’ 

“Ah, you forget! There is no vice and no 
virtue. There is no God to make laws, or to 
make one action right and another wrong.”’ | 

Paul dreamed that he walked down the street. 
At every turn he found proof that men no longer 
believed in right and wrong. A filthy bully 
dragged a delicate woman from her carriage, 
and drove away in it. 

A stout young fellow, reeling out of a saloon, 
was met by his gray-haired mother, who threw 
her arms about him, begging him to come home. 
He struck her to the ground, and went on his 
way. The crowd passed by, heedless of the 
white head lying at their feet. 

Little children passed him, screaming out blas- 
phemous words. It was God and Christ whose 
teachings had demanded reverence to parents, 
decency and purity in human lives, and there 
was no longer a God, no Christ now in the world. 

Paul thought in his dream that he hurried 
horror-stricken to his home. There, at least, 
would be peace and comfort. He found a strange 
woman with a bold, sensual face in his mother’s 
place by the fire. His father met him. The 
marks of fierce, ungoverned passions were on his 
face. 

“IT found that I preferred another woman to 
your mother, and I sent heraway. The marriage 
of one man to one woman is a Christian institu- | 
tion,’’ he said. ‘I do not accept it. | 








It makes no | 
difference, however, in your mother’s case, she | 
died a few days after she left me.” 
“Then she at least is happy!” cried her son. | 
“She was a saint. Thank God, she is with Him.” 
‘Thank God,’ you say!"’ exclaimed the 
father. ‘There is no God! There is no future 
life! Your mother is but a lump of decaying 
matter! Go and enjoy yourself in any way you 
choose, for you, too, at the end will be as she is.”’ | 
Was it true, then, that the Christ, the heaven 
that his mother believed in were lies? The Christ 
that had lifted this modern world out of brutality, 
that had filled countless myriads of struggling 


souls with strength, and made their lives pure, 
had been a lie—a fraud ? 

Paul started up from his dream cold with a 
sweat of horror. The sun was shining on the 
snow-covered roofs. From every church spire | 
came the glad sound of Christmas bells. In the | 
streets were happy children, their arms loaded | 
with gifts. In every face, even of the lowest and | 
most vicious, was the sign of a great thought, | 
which the day had brought, that of the God- | 
Man Who came on earth to redeem mankind. 

There was a tap at the door. His mother came 
in, her pure face bright with happiness. As she 
stooped to kiss him, he heard the pealing of an 
anthem in the neighboring cathedral. 

“Glory to God in the highest,’’ they sang, 
‘peace on earth and good-will toward men.” 


2 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE PAST. 


Christmas, as the American boy or girl now 
knows it, has not been thus always. The father 
of the boy or girl of to-day can well remember, if 
he has reached the age of forty or upward, a time 
when this splendid festival had practically no 
existence for him. In certain parts of the country, 
indeed, Christmas has never been forgotten. In 
New York City, in Pennsylvania, and in the South 
generally, Christmas, as wellas Easter, has always 
been observed. 


In New England, however, in many of the rural 
parts of New York, and in portions of the country 
which were settled from New England and from 
rural New York, Christmas was, forty years ago, | 
but a name. j 

Some trace of it seemed to have survived in the | 
occasional practice of hanging up the stocking on | 
Christmas eve. Boys and girls often hung their 
stockings by the fireplace, and in the morning, if 
they were fortunate, there was in each stocking a 
store of nuts, a little candy, and perhaps .a jack- 
knife or a thimble. | 

But next day—Christmas day—the boys and | 
girls went to school as usual, and fathers and | 
mothers went about their usual tasks. There was 
no holiday and no big Christmas dinner. 

The one feast of the year had been eaten at 
Theaksgiving. The mince-pies accumulated for 
that festival were still making their appearance 
upon the family table; and the pies, and the 
memory of all the other good things and sports of 
Thanksgiving, had to serve the children of that 
gave. as far as holidays were concerned, until 

‘ast Day came round again. 

In most of the states, indeed, the children had 
not even Fast Day to look forward to. There was | 
no real holiday until the Fourth of July. Forthem | 
there were practically but two holidays in the 

ear. 
r The recollections of Christmas which a person | 
of fifty should undertake to relate to his children 
would be — much like the celebrated chapter | 
about the snakes in Ireland, which simply stated 
that there were no snakes in Ireland. 

He might, however, have a vivid recollection of 
a rather lonesome ten minutes spent in hanging a 
woollen stocking by a fireplace, during which time 
his parents sat solemnly by, looking as if they did 
not altogether approve what he was doing. The 
joy with which he might anticipate a possible gift 
was tempere: not a little by the remembrance of 
one Christmas morning when he arose eagerly, 
—- his stocking, and found nothing whatever 
n it. 

Very soon, however, the real Christmas began to 
gas up, as it were. The most powerful agency 
n making its observance general was the Sunday 
school. Always on the lookout for something 
with which to arouse the interest of children, the 
Sunday school of thirty years ago early made 
choice of Christmas. ‘Trees’ were introduced as 
a feature of an annual observance, and many little 
gifts were distributed. | 

It was customary to have the passages in the 
Gospels relating to the birth of Christ read aloud 
by one of the pupils of the Sunday school who 
could read well, and this office was greatly cov- 
eted. The chance of being selected to read these 
goccogas aloud at Christmas was a sufficient incen- 
ive to many pupils to pay particular attention to 
their reading lessons at school for months together. 

The interest of the children in these exercises 
Was very great from the start, and it soon drew 
the older peosie into an almost equal interest in 
the revival of the old festival. In a surprisingly 
short time Christmas had become the most impor- 
tant day in the year. 














* 
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FiGHTING A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


While Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and a fellow- 
sportsman, with two other men, were hunting 
antelopes in the broken country between the Little 
Missouri and the Beaver, a prairie fire came rush- 
ing down upon them. By great exertions they got 
their wagon into a place of safety, and then, after 
nightfall, set about the task of stopping the fire. 
They waited till nightfall because their efforts 
would have been useless so long as the wind was 
blowing, and the wind usually went down with the 
sun. Their method of procedure was the one 
usually adopted in the cattle country, but one that 
would hardly suggest itself to Eastern readers. 


They shot a stray steer, and split its carcass in 
two lengthwise with an axe. Then, after sundown, 
they started toward the line of fire, which was 
working across a row of broken grassy hills, three- 
fourths of a mile distant. Its headway was not 
rapid, the air being still, and the flames stood 
upright, two or three feet high. 

Two of the men were on horseback, dragging a 
half carcass, bloody side down, by means of ropes 
leading from their saddle-horns to the fore and 
hind legs of the steer. The other two men followed 
on foot with slickers and wet saddle blankets. 
One of the horsemen rode in the fire; the othera 
little outside of it, and behind and between them 
followed the carcass, which lay lengthwise across 
the fire line. 

The fire made the horses wild, and it was not 
always easy to manage both them and the ropes, | 
so as to keep the carcass true on the line. The | 
men were blackened with smoke, and the taut 
ropes hurt their thighs; while at times the plung- 
ing horses tried to back or bolt. 

hen they came to a deep gully or ravine, which 
broke the !ine of fire, their work was harder still. 








| After the glare of the fire the blackness of the 


ravine was Stygian. They could see nothing, and | 
simply spurred their horses into 4t, taking their | 
chances. Down they went, stumbling, sliding and 
pitching over cut banks and into holes and bushes, 
while the carcass bounded behind, now catching 
on a stump, and now fetching loose with a spring 
that brought it full on the horses’ haunches, driy- | 
ing them nearly crazy with fright. The pull up | 
the opposite bank was, if anything, worse. | 
By midnight the half carcass was worn through; | 
but they had stifled the fire in the comparatively | 
level country to the eastward. Back they went to 
the camp, drank huge draughts of muddy water, 
devoured roast ox-ribs, and dragged out the other 
half carcass to fight the fire on the west. On that | 
side they were less successful. | 


“There was some little risk to us who were on 
horseback, dragging the carcass,” writes Mr. 
Roosevelt. “We had to feel our way along knife- 
like ridges in the dark, one ahead and the other 
behind, while the steer dangled over the precipice 
on one side; and in going down the buttes and 
into the canons only by extreme care could we 
avoid getting tangled in the ropes and rolling 
down in a heap. 

“Moreover the fire was in such rough places that 
the carcass could not be twitched fairly over it, 
and so we could not put it out. Before dawn we 
were obliged to abandon our fruitless efforts and 
seek camp, stiffened and weary.” 


soe CU 
For the Companion. 
THE WINTRY CORNFIELD. 


Out in de co’nfiel’, all alone, ‘ 
Out in de co’nfiel’ what do I see? 
My tears run down, an’ my heart am a stone! 
Out in de co’ntiel’, all alone, 
Ain’ no little boy a-waitin’ fo’ me; 
But out in de co’nfiel’ a skeercrow stan’s; 
Little Joe made it wi’ he own little han’s,— 
Little Joe’s hat on de skeercrow’s haid, 
Little Joe’s jacket what de eas’ win’s fade. 
De win’s blow keen frough de tattered gear, 
De rain come down, an’ de sleet, an’ de snow; 
Dat little boy git col’, I fear! 
I look out de winder an’ dream I hear 
De sharp little whistle ob our little Joe; 
I look an’ I listen ’twell my heart am a stone! 
Little Joe sleeps in de valley, alone. 
But out in de co’nfiel’ de skeererow stan’s 
Jes es he made it wi’ he own little han’s. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
<-oe 
CHRISTMAS IN ’64. * 


Mr. George F. Williams gives, in the New York 
World, a reminiscence of the siege of Petersburg, 
illustrating the pleasant way in which both Union- 
ists and Confederates observed the last Christmas 
day of the war. “Christmas day, 1864,” he says, 
“found the armies under Meade and Lee occupy- 
ing the opposing lines of siege works at Peters- 
burg, Va. I had ridden over from General 
Warren’s headquarters to eat-my holiday dinner 
with my old comrade, Will Gilder, who afterward 
became famous as an Arctic traveller. I found 
him and General Egan in a bomb-proof near Fort 
Hell, on the Jerusalem plank-road, and enjoyed a 
hearty meal amid the shriek of shell and loud 
detonations of artillery. 


“A fter dinner and a peaceful pipe,” continues Mr. 
Williams, “Major Gilder and I paid a visit to the 
outer line of a memes being obliged to crawl on 
our hands and knees for two hundred yards to 
avoid the bullets which were constantly whistling 
over our heads. 

“Finally we reached the picket line, having given 
to a brother officer a portion of the good things we 
had been discussing. As the captain finished his 
dinner there was a perceptible slackening in the 
artillery and musketry fire, until a deep silence 
fell — the long line of trenches. 

“*The Johnnies have hoisted a flag, sir,’ said a 
sergeant, as he emerged from a pit near by. 

“*What for?’ demanded the captain. 

“*Well, they say it’s Christmas day, and they 
think we have wasted enough ammunition.’ 

Bape y over the edge of our breastworks, I 
saw that the enemy’s line was scarcely a hundred 
—— away, and along its ragged edge were ranged 

hirty or forty heads of the Confederate soldiers, 
pnd own line being alive owing to the implied 
ruce. 

“‘Say, Yanks,’ cried a tail, sunburned South- 
erner, ‘what did yer hev for yer Christmas 
dinner?’ 

“*Turkey, apple-sauce, cake and raisins,’ replied 
one of the men at my elbow. 

“*That sounds like old times. I didn’t know 
there were any turkeys nowadays. Say, Yanks, 
hev yer anything over?’ 

“With one common impulse half a dozen men 
sprang to the top of the embankment, their hands 
full of good things. 

* «Come over!’ shouted a corporal, who stood at 
the elbow of the entrenchment. ‘Guess we’ve got 
enough left to give some of you a Christmas 
dinner.’ 

“Three men in butternut clambered over their 
earthworks and met our men as they advanced 
over the debatable ground between the lines. To 
our surprise, the Federals came back with a good 
supply of tobacco, which was quickly distributed. 

“Say, Yanks,’ called the Confederate who had 
opened the conversation, ‘we-uns wish you-uns a 
merry Christmas!’ 

“*Same to you!’ we all shouted back, and there 
was no more shot or shell along that part of the 
line for the remainder of the day.” 





OO 
A DOLL’S PARTY. 


A party of middle-aged people had taken an 
excursion to see the mountains in mid-winter. It 
was of course difficult to find a hotel open, but at 
length they did come upon one which was in con- 
dition to receive them. There they stayed three 
days, snow-shoeing, gazing at the wonders of sky 
and mountains, and renewing delightful acquaint- 
anceship. The last day of their stay, however, it 
snowed, and when the forenoon was three-quarters 
gone, the party wondered for the first time what 
they should do next. 


Dinner-time solved the riddle, for on each plate 
lay a little note, addressed in pencil and a childish 
hand, to the first name of the person for whom 
it was intended. A learned judge was called 
“Sammy,” a dignified matron “Nellie;” the writer 
was evidently no respecter of persons. 

The notes were all alike within. They were 
st as a child of five years might print, and 

ey all ran thus: 

“My mamma wants to know if your mamma 
will let you come and play with me this afternoon 
in the parlor. Bring your dolly.” 

There were looks of surprise, and then shouts of 
laughter. Evidently this was to be a doll’s party. 
Very little discussion of the scheme followed, but 
after dinner, everybody hurried upstairs to the 
bed-chambers, where much whispered consultation 
must have taken place, and some careful work. 

At four, men and women were punctually at the 
parlor door, where they were received by the 
orem nog ad of the joke, a stout school teacher, 

earing a large china doll, which she had borrowed 
of the landlord’s little girl. 

Then what peals of laughter there were! These 
grown-up children had all come, and had obedi- 
ently brought their dollies. 

The learned judge bore a dried herring, dressed 
in tissue paper, and his wife dandled a beautiful 
creature made entirely of vegetables. It had a 
potato for a head, surmounted by half a lemon for 
a cap. Beneath this, escaped tendrils of hair 
made from the dried clematis in the parlor vases. 
Its body was formed of another potato, covered 
with a corn-husk shawl, and its skirt was of curly 
carrot tops. A necklace of dried berries com- 
pleted its rare and original costume. 

The two cats of the house, one maltese and the 
other jet black, had been dressed in white petti- 
coats and —_ Both were indignant, injured, 
absurd, and the black one especially looked like 
the wolf that Red Riding Hood found in grand. 








mother’s bed. The family dog, a fat brown spaniel, 
had been put into a little girl’s sack and petticoat, 
and allowed himself to be borne in, paws upward, 
by a@ muscular young man. 

Rag-dolls there were in abundance, and severa) 
enormous ones made of pillows demanded all the 
care of their fond mammas. Most peculiar of all 
was a little Grecian godless, datin 
first centuries before Christ, whic 
fessor had brought with him, hoping to use it in 
illustration of a little talk on ancient Greece, and 
which he bore about as if it were more precious to 
him than gold, as indeed it was. 

When all the dollies had been made acquainted— 
and most exciting was the introduction of the 
pussies to the herr Ss their personal ailments 
and characteristics discussed, what did these sober 
fee do? They played “Boston” and “Drop the 

andkerchief” with all the zest of youth. They 
thought of other games, paid their forfeits and 
shouted with laughter, and wound up the party 
royally by a good old-fashioned candy-pull, after 
which the dolls were put forever to bed. 

After all, dear young people, there is not so very 
much difference between hg and your fathers 
and mothers, except that they are a trifle wiser. 
Life demands their work, but they would gladly 

lay occasionally, and indulge in the rare and 

appy privilege of being perfectly silly without 
making themselves ridiculous. 


a@ gaunt pro- 


+e 
REJECTED. 


Even popular poets and novelists have felt the 
pain associated with a rejected manuscript. Miss 
Alcott, whose stories have delighted thousands of 


‘ young folks, had to pass through the experience 


of having stories “declined with thanks.” One 
winter, while teaching in Boston, she sent a story 
to the Atlantic. 


“Tell Louisa,” said Mr. Fields, the editor, to her 
father, “‘to stick to her teaching; she can never 
succeed as a writer.” 

The father delivered the message with the 
rejected manuscript. 

“Tell him,” replied the aroused girl, “I will 
succeed as a writer, and some day I shall write for 
the Atlantic !” 

Subsequent events transformed this remark from 
petulant conceit into fulfilled prophecy. 

“Not long after,’”’ writes Mrs. Maria 8. Porter in 
her “Recollections,” ‘‘a story of hers was accepted 
by the Atlantic, and a check for fifty dollars sent 
her. In telling of this she said: 

“«I called it my happy money, for with it I 
bought a second-hand carpet for our parlor, a 
bonnet for Anna, some blue ribbon for May, and 
some shoes and stockings for myself.’”’ 

It became smooth sailing after the acceptance of 
that story. One day, as Mr. Alcott was callin 
upon Longfellow, the poet took up the lates 
Atlantic and said, “I want to read to you Emer- 
son’s fine poem on Thoreau’s flute.” 

As he began to read, Mr. Alcott interrupted him, 
exclaiming with delight, “My daughter Louisa 
wrote that!” In those days the names of contrib- 
utors were not appended to their contributions in 
the magazine. 


* 








A TRIFLE CLOSE. 


“Did I understand you to state your opinion 
that Cousin Peltiah Johnson was a ‘trifle close,’ Mr. 
Smith?” “SoI said,” answered Mr. Smith, “Well, 
now, I have your idea of what a ‘trifle’ means. 
But I can tell you a story that will illustrate Pel- 
tiah’s generosity. 


“He and his wife hadn’t made their daughter 
Abigail any Christmas present for a number of 
years after she was married, and Mrs. Johfison 
she couldn’t stand it any longer. She begged 
Peltiah to get something; but the most she could 
prevail on him to buy was a white cup and saucer. 

“It wasn’t much of a cup and saucer, but Mrs. 
Johnson put it up and sent it over to Abigail’s by 
Peltiah himself. He got home about ten o’clock, 
and his wife helped him off with his overcoat. 
There was something in one of the inside pockets 
that stuck out a little, and said she: 

“*What’s this, Peltiah ?’ 

“Peltiah kind of chuckled a little, and said he: 

“*That’s the sasser.’ 

“‘The sasser?’ Mrs. Johnson cried out. ‘You 
don’t mean to say that you’ve brought that sasser 
of Abigail’s back again?’ 

“«That’s just what I’ve done,’ said he. 

**And what for?’ 

«Wal, the cup’s a pretty good present for once 
T guess, an’ I give ’em to understand that they’ 
git the sasser next year. An’ that’ll give ’em, ye 
see, somethin’ to lovk for’ard to durin’ a whole 
twelvemonth !’” 


_— 
> 





MASTER AND DOG. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press says 
that he was once in a Tennessee mountain town on 
election day. Excitement ran high, and he espe- 
cially remarked one man who seemed to be doing 
more than his share of talking, and as a natural 
consequence getting into more than his share of 
altercations. He had at his heels a shepherd dog. 
The correspondent continues : 


Late in the evening I found the man on the edge 
of the town in a truly dilapidated condition. 
Evidently he had been fighting with somebody 
who was more than his match. The dog was trying 
to lead him home. 

“Well, well,” said I, “what’s the matter?” 

“Fightin’,” was his laconic answer. 

“You look like it,” said I. “But that’s a fine dog 
you have. Do you want to sell him?” 

“No, siree!” and he brightened up at once. 
“Here, Carlo!” he said, and the dog faced about 
and sat up. 

Then the man put him through some pretty and 
difficult tricks, apparently forgetting all about bis 
own battered condition. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “hanged if he doesn’t know 
as much as you do!” 

The man looked half-inclined to be angry. 

“More, mister,” he said; “he knows enough to 
keep his month shut.” 


> 
o- 





MARRIED UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


When the Delaware River runs high in the 
neighborhood of Port Jervis, crossing it is a 
matter of some difficulty. In the early days when 
Port Jervis was a frontier settlement, and Parson 
Van Benschoten ministered to the Reformed 
Dutch of the bailiwick, he was once called upon 
to marry a young couple under very trying cir- 
cumstances. 


The stream was so high and so rapid that to 
“skiff” across it was impossible. But the young 
people were bound to be married, and the parson 
was not loth to obtain the marriage fee. 

He appeared on one bank, and the young couple 
on the other—the best —— could do. The parson’s 
stentorian voice resounded amid and above the 
rushing of the water, as he proceeded with the 
marriage service, and at last pronounced his young 
friends “man and wife.” 

As he saw them turn gaily away and begin to 
mount the opposite bank he roared out: 

“IT say! you can leave the money at Hawkins’s!” 
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For the Companion. 
A WELCOME GUEST. 

One of the stereoscope pictures had been left 
out of the box by mistake, and the Pinero twins 
found it. They sat on 
the sofa looking at it. 
It was the picture of a 
village street, with a 
few houses on each 
side and a hill in the 


background. 
‘‘Mamma, what 
place is it?’ asked 
Willie. 


His mother sat near 
by, knitting a pair of 
brown silk mittens. 
She glanced at the 
picture, and said: 

“That is where I 
lived, in Lynton, when 
I was a girl. 1 lived 
in that square house 
on the corner, and the 
minister's family lived 
next in that two-story 
house. They had a 
gooseberry-bush that 
reached over into our 
yard.”’ 

The twins were de- 
lighted. They asked 
who lived in the next 
house, and in the next. 
Mrs. Pinero told 
them. 

**Who lived in this 
little house with the 
odd roof?’’ asked 
Edith. 

‘Jane Ferrell; she 
was my cousin. We 
used to go strawber- 
rying up on that hill, 
and we gathered nuts 
under those trees. I 
suppose she is living 
in that house to-day.” 

“Why don't she 
come to see us ?”’ 

“Oh, things are so 
changed. She wasn’t 
a first-cousin. Our 
folks moved away 
from Lynton long 
ago, and I never go 
there.” 

‘But why don’t 
you, mamma, and 
take us? We want 
to see Jane Ferrell.” 

«Oh, nonsense, chil- 
dren! Things are 
changed. Some one 
that saw her a few 
years ago told me she 
was a little, stout, 
fussy woman, with a 
mantilla and green 
veil.”’ 

“T want to visit her, 
and go strawberrying 
on that hill,’ said 
Edith. 

“And = get 
said Willie. 

Then they wanted 
to hear more about 
Jane Ferrell. So their 
mother told them how 
Jane and she were lost 
once in the woods, and 
did not get home till 
sundown. She told 
how Jane and she rode 
on the hay-cart, and 
how they two stood 
when every one else 
went down in a spell- 
ing-match, and how 
Jane once secretly 
made her a pair of 
red mittens for Christ- 
mas. 

**How did she know 
they would fit?’ asked Edith. 
were just the same size,” 


nuts,’ 


her mother replied. 


| things came back. 
| that house now, she had nowhere else to go. 


“Oh, our hands 


As she sat now looking at the picture, s0 many 
Jane must be living alone in 
The 
more Mrs. Pinero thought of it, the more she 
wanted to see Jane Ferrell, and talk over old 
times with her. 

‘What else did you do, mother ?”’ 

“Oh, we strung flowers for necklaces, and we 
played house. One day we lost our china dolls in 
an old hollow tree, and never could get them out. 
1 suppose they are there now.” 

“Can't we go to see Jane Ferrell and bring her 
home with us ?’* asked Willie. 

“I believe I will write and ask her to visit us,”’ 
said Mrs. Pinero. ‘I should like to see her.”’ 


So when one December day the twins saw 
coming down the street a stout little woman with 
a green veil, and a bag in her hand, they shouted : 

“Jane Ferrell is coming! Jane Ferrell 
coming!’’ and ran to let her in. 

She was very brisk and beaming. She hugged 
them and kissed them. Mrs. Pinero was sur- 
prised but very glad. She wondered how she had 
done without Jane so long. 

“It's like being girls right over again,” 
to her that evening. 

To the Pinero children it was rapture. Jane 
could tell stories by the hour, and remembered 
five times as much as their mother did about old 
times. 


is 


she said 


659 


“Where did Santa 
wondered. 

“Out of the old apple-tree back of our house 
when it was cut down last fall,” said Jane 
Ferrell, nodding and smiling. 

Mary L. 


Claus get them,’’ they 


B. Brancnu. 





Nuts to Crack. 


Charades, 


1. 
PUZZLE. 


Enigmas, Puzzles, Btc. 


By beginning at the right letter in the first word 
and taking the same letter in order in every word, 
a seasonable greeting 

will be found. 
May every rarity 
regale you, children; 





handkerchiefs, rings, 
illustrated story- 
books, tops, marbles 
and skates. 


2 
DROP-WORD QUOTA 
TIONS 


The morn is up 
—, the dewy 

morn.—Byron 

There is, however, 

a limit which 

forbearance ceases 

to be a virtue.- 

Burke. 

The heart must 

ring thy —— bells. 
~ Whittier. 

4. Thus all through 

merry Islington 

These gambols he 
—play.— Cowper. 

To business that 

— love rise 

betimes. — Shake- 

speare, 

3. In her web she atill 
delights 
To the mir- 
ror’s magic sights. 

— Tennyson. 

7... True happiness 
Consists not in 
multitude of 
friends.—Jonson 

8. Oreader! hastthou 
ever stood to see 
The tree? 
Southey. 

. Beauty and virtue 
shine forever —— 
thee.— Addison. 

. "Tis my faith that 
every flower 
Enjoys air it 
breathes. — Words 
worth. 

Fragments of song 

the old man sang, 

and carols of —. 
Longfellow. 

2. For them no more 
the biazing 
shall burn.—Gray. 














The omitted words 
form a quotation ap- 
plicable to the season, 


from a remarkable 
poem by a famous 
author. 
3. 
ANAGRAM. 


E. has hot bread 
Christmas in 
ancient hall 

| was welcomed most 

of all, 

Centre of the banquet 


\t the 





olly, 
Decked with mistletoe 
and holly. 


4. 
CHRISTMAS PI. 


“No Thracmiss vee het 
slebl reew grun; 
No Shirmeats eey eth 
sams BAW guns; 
madles neddon 
rhe trilek henes; 
Teh Jah! aws serddes 
twih lyloh regen; 
Thorf ot eth dowo idd 
rymer nem og, 
Ot rhegat ni teh elet- 
timos.”’ 


Het 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1. I, van, hoe, Ivan- 
hoe 
2. The cloak which 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
placed for a Eliz 
abeth to walk on. 

3. Cat’s up, cat sup, 
catsup. 

4. B-fallen — 
len); D-graded (de- 
graded); C-rated (ce- 
rated) ; N-chanted (en- 
chanted); X-pressed 
(expressed); K-rous 
ed (caroused). 

5. Lock. 


6. 1. Americans. 2. 
Portuguese. 3. Ger 
man. 4. Frenchman. 
5. Italians. 6. Russian. 
7. a oo 8. Nor 
wegians. 9. Belgians. 
10. Anglo-Saxon. II. 











WHAT CHRISTMAS MEANS TO THE CHILDREN. 


but she was dila- 
A week 


Mrs. Pinero was in earnest, 
tory, and had cares and headaches. 


As Mrs. Pinero talked old memories came back, | passed and no letter was written. 


and instead of thinking of Jane Ferrell as a stout, 
fussy woman, she saw in her mind the eager, 


“Lets we write it ouselves!*’ said the twins. 
They got a sheet of paper, and with much effort 


talkative, good-hearted girl with dimpled cheeks | finally half-wrote and half-printed this letter : 


who was ready to join her in any adventure. 
And she thought if she ever went to Lynton 
again, she would certainly visit Jane Ferrell. 


She remembered hearing that Jane’s mother was | 
an invalid for many years, and that Jane took | 
They were rather poor, too, it. 


all the care of her. 
and Jane must have had a hard time. 


‘DEAREST JANE FERRELL.—Come to visit us, 
and stay to Christmas. Mamma wants you and 


| so do we.—WILLIE AND EpiItH PINERO.”’ 


This they directed to Jane Ferrell, Lynton, 
| Penn., gave a cent apiece for a stamp and mailed 


‘We'll surprise mamma!"’ they said. 





She made Christmas itself merrier, and it turned | 


out that she had brought a whole barrel of butter- | 


nuts on the baggage train instead of a trunk, 
enough to last the twins all winter. 

Mrs. Pinero gave her the brown silk mittens, | 
which she had begun for herself. 

‘‘How did you know they would fit me?” 
Jane. 

“The same way you knew the red ones would 
fit me thirty years ago,’’ said Mrs. Pinero. 


asked 


But the oddest thing that happened Christmas | 3) 


was that the twins found in their stockings two 
old weather-beaten china dolls. 


Persians. 12. Danes. 
13. Africans. 14. China. 


men. 15. Hindus. 16, 
Australians. 17. Ice- 

landers. 18. Swede. 
7. 1. Woodbine, musk-roses, eee Mid- 
| summer Night’s Dream, ii., 1). 2. Lily (Henry 
VIIL., fii.,1). 3. Violets (Hamlet, vs, i). 4. pring- 
| time flowers (Taming of - Shrew, ii. Roses 


| (Twelfth Night, ii., 4). Lilies, event de-luce 
(Winter's Ta °, BV 38) “low ers of winter (Win- 
ter’s Tales, iv.,3). 8. C Bh ws nettles, daisies, 
long purples tHamlet, iv., 7). 9 Hawthorn buds 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, i., 1). ne Musk-roses 
(Midsummer my ~h 8 Dream, iv. ll. Heart’s- 
ease (Henry V., 1). OP ion yeucklos (Much 
Ado About Nothing, ‘tit., y (Titus Andro. 
nicus, iii., 1). 14. Pansies Yin: umlet, iv., 5). 15. Poppy 
(Othello, ‘iil. 8). 16. Iris (Troilus and Cressida, i 
. 17. Ivy (Midsummer Night's Dream, iv.,1). 18. 

| Red rose, white (8 Henry VI., ii.,5). 19. Provence 
| roses (Hamlet, iii., 2). 20. ‘Crimeon rose (Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream, mae 0 21. Rosemary 
| (Hamlet, iv., 5). 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MOUSING. 


In some years mice are strangely numerous in 
the country of La Plata. A naturalist says that at 
such times domestic fowls become rapacious from 
living on this prey, cats leave the house and 
become wild, while dogs, foxes, weasels and 
opossums fare sumptuously. The naturalist hada 
curious mouser in an animal which resembles the 
cat very little in habit or structure. 


I kept an armadillo at this time, and good cheer 
and the sedentary life which he led in captivity 
.made him excessively fat; but the mousing 
exploits of even this individual were most inter- 
esting. Occasionally I took him into the fields to 
give fim a taste of liberty, though I always took 
the precaution to keep hold of a cord fastened to 
one of his hind legs; for as often as he came toa 
kennel of one of his wild fellows, he would 
attem pt to escape into it. 

He travelled with an ungainly gait, carrying his 
nose, beagle-like, close to the ground. His sense 
of smell was exceedingly acute, and when near 
his prey he became agitated, and quickened his 
motions, pausing frequently to sniff the earth till, 
discovering the exact spot where the mouse 
lurked, he would stop and creep cautiously to it; 
then after slowly raising himself to a sittin 
posture, he would spring suddenly forward, 
throwing his body like a trap over the mouse, or 
nest of mice, concealed beneath the grass. 

A curious instance of intelHigence in a cat was 
brought to my notice at this time by one of my 
neighbors, a native. His children had made the 
discovery that some excitement and fun was to be 
had by placing a long, hollow stalk of the giant 
thistle with a mouse in it—and every hollow stalk 
at this time had one for a tenant—before a cat, and 
then watching her movements. 

Smelling her prey, she would spring at one end 
of the stalk,—the end toward which the mouse 
happened to be moving,—but would catch nothing; 
for the mouse, instead of ete | out, would turn 
back to run to the other end; whereupon the cat, 
all excitement, would jump there to seize it; and 
so the contest would go on for a long time, an 
exhibition of the cleverness and the stupidity of 
rn the part of both the pursuer and the 
pursued. 

There were several cats at the house, and all 
acted in the same way except one. When a stalk 
was placed before this cat, instead of becomin 
excited like the others it went quickly to one en 
and smelt at the opening; then, satisfied that its 
prey was inside, it deliberately bit a long piece out 
of the stalk, then another strip, and so on until the 
entire stick had been opened up to within six or 
eight inches of the further end, when the mouse 
came out and was caught. 

Every stalk placed before this cat was demol- 
ished in the same business-like way; but the other 
cats, though they were made to look on, could 
never learn the trick. 


-@e 
DOSING PURITAN CHILDREN. 


In the colonial days of New England, families of 
from fifteen to twenty children were common; but 
the mortality among infants was large. Judge 
Sewall—he who helped to burn the witches, and 
then publicly confessed that he had been guilty of 
a grave error of judgment—had fourteen children. 
A majority of them died in infancy, and only 
three survived their father. That renowned 
divine and statesman, Cotton Mather, had fifteen 
children, and only two survived him. Infants, in 
those days, quickly retired from the struggle for 
life. Only the fittest survived—a fact which may 
account for the toughness and endurance of those 
New Englanders who stamped their ideas and 
customs upon the North and the West. 


Mrs. Alice M. Earle, in her recent book, “Customs 
and Fashions in Old New England,” suggests one 
or two explanations of the readiness with which, 
in those days, babies yielded up their lives. 

Linen was the chilling substructure of their 
attire. They wore little, thin, short-sleeved, low- 
necked linen shirts, and shapeless, large-necked 
sacks of linen or dimity. In summer and winter 
the baby’s head was covered with a cap, or 
“biggin,” warmly wadded, 

orms, rickets and fits were the common dis- 
eases of infants. For these the baby was «dosed 
with various nostrums—“Daffy’s Elixir,” a sort of 
“soothing syrup,” snail-pottage, and concoctions 
of senna and rhubarb and snails mixed with 
prunes. 

The baby wore “anodyne necklaces” to make 
teething easy, as children now wear strings of 
amber beads to avert croup. His gums were 
anointed with an unguent made of a boiled hare’s 
head mixed with honey and butter, and scratched 
with an osprey bone. Around his neck was hung 
a necklace of fawn’s or wolf’s teeth. 

We laugh at the queer compounds which Chinese 
doctors prescribe for their patients; but our 
Puritan fathers made their children swallow quite 
as nauseous mixtures. 


* 
> 





SUCCESS WELL WON. 


The author of “Fifty Years in the Making of 
Australian History,” Sir Henry Parkes, was 
walking down a Melbourne street in 1870 when he 
was stopped by a middle-aged gentleman, who 
exclaimed, “Yhis is a pleasure I have been longing 
for through many years!” Mr. Parkes looked at 
him, but was obliged to answer that he could 
not recollect him. ‘Not recollect me!” said the 
stranger; “do you remember this walking-cane?” 
Mr. Parkes took the cane and at once recognized 
it as his own handiwork when a lad; and then he 
knew the man as his dear youthful friend, from 
whom he had parted more than thirty years before 
in London. In his book he presents the case of 
this man as an illustration of the success which 
often crowns industry, frugality and capacity ina 
new country. 

The young man was a compositor working for 
small wages in England. During the rush to 
Victoria which followed the discovery of gold he 
emigrated to that country, where he dropped at 
once into employment at what must have appeared 
to him almost fabulous pay—fifty or sixty doilars 
a week. His habits were thrifty and he began 
saving his money. Pretty soon he had enough to 
order a general printer’s outfit from England. 

By the time the goods arrived he had still 
further increased his capital, and at the same time 
had engaged himself to a young woman. The 
marriage took place without delay, and with a 
light dray and a covered van the couple set out for 
the gold-flelds in search of a suitable place for the 
establishment of a newspaper. 

They settled in what was then an obscure 





“diggings,” and the Bramblewood Advertiser was 
started. The man was editor, reporter, compositor 
and pressman, and he and his wife not only folded 
the papers, but delivered them at the diggers’ 
tents. By working hard and keeping expenses 
down they got on, and by and , 4 were 80 success- 
ful that a rival appeased upon the scene, bringing 
with him from Melbourne “a young University 
man as editor, a gentleman as overseer and 
another as bookkeeper.” 

The editor of the Advertiser was not badly 
disturbed. “We shall soon need to extend our 
office,” he said to his wife, “and it will be cheaper 
to buy out our new neighbors than to send to 
Melbourne for material.” 

Everything fell out as he anticipated. The new 
enterprise was swamped by its expenses, and he 
purchased all its effects, “stock, loc’ 
at very satisfactory prices. 

From that he went on, and by the time Mr. 
Parkes met him he was a wealthy man—a ——_ 
trate of the colony and a director of large charities 

In all that time he had never seen the friend of 
his boyhood. Now he took him to his house. 

“There,” says Sir Henry, “he went to a room he 
called his study and returned with a bunile of 
mementos of our divided past—scraps of rhyme 
written by me and printed by him on slips of 
paper when we were 
me and given to him as keepsakes in those far-gone 
days; newspaper 
tions which he had come across during his Austra- 
lian life—all carefully treasured in evidence of 
that friendship which for so many years had 
found no voice, and which now broke upon me 
with such genuine beauty.” 


and barrel,” 


~~. 
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INOCULATING BACTERIA. 


It is becoming evident that we have not got 
things all our own way in the war upon micro- 
organisms that produce disease. Napoleon’s warn- 
ing about the danger of teaching the enemy how 
to fight seems to apply in this case, for the bac- 
teriologists have recently discovered that bacteria 
can benefit from the principle of inoculation as 
well as we. 


Corrosive sublimate, for instance, is recognized 
as one of the most effective germicidal agents, a 
solution of one part in two thousand killing almost 
every form of bacillus. Yet some kinds of these 
minute organisms have been trained by the gradual 
application of stronger and stronger doses to def, 
even so powerful a solution as that just mentioned. 

There is a considerable difference, also, in the 
capacity of various bacteria to resist the effects of 
corrosive sublimate. One part in fifteen thousand 
was found, under ordinary conditions, to destroy 
both the bacillus of the swine plague and another 
form of micro-organism called pneumococcus. But 
the latter could be trained to endure one part in 
two thousand of the germicide, while the swine 
plague organism could never be made to withstand 
a stronger solution than one part in eight thousand. 

Moreover it has been found that bacteria oe d be 
rendered innocuous by the application of solutions 
not powerful enough to kill them. In such a case 


the disease may be temporarily abated, but perma- | 


nent safety is not secured. 


Then, too, recent experiments have shown that | 


there is a wide difference in the ability of bacteria 
to withstand the application of heat. Steam applied 
for twenty minutes usually kills micro-organisms, 
but some kinds survive such an experience, and in 
one case seven hours of continuous a to 
steam was required to destroy the vitality of 
certain bacilli. 

This is a warfare, for the benefit of all mankind, 
in which it will not do to trifle with the enemy. t 
he is killed at once that is the end of him. 


Gite 
* 





HOUSTON’S HUMOR. 


General “Sam” Houston was the orator for a 
frontier audience. “It used to be said,” writes his 
biographer, “that there were but two things that 
could draw out the people of Texas—a circus and 
Sam Houston.” An illustration of his power to 
hush their noisy turbulence occurred in the Texan 
Congress, during the discussion of President 
Lamar’s scheme to conquer New Mexico. 


Among the flamboyant speeches which had been 
made about planting the Lone Star flag on the 
cathedral towers of Santa Fé, there was one, uttered 
vy a young legislator, Van Zandt, which so tickled 

epee sense of humor that he thus replied to 


“A Tennessee neighbor once stationed his negro, 
Cesar, with a rifle at a deer drive, and tol him to 
shoot when the animal broke cover. The deer 
sprang out, but the rifle made no sound. When 

gesar was cursed for not shooting, he replied: 

“*Massa, dat buck jump so high, I think he 


break his own neck.’ 

“So with my young friend Van Zandt; he jumps 
80 “ in his speech that he breaks his own neck, 
and it is not necessary to shoot at him.” 


The Congress refused to authorize the expedition. 





te al 
UNDESIRABLE ACQUAINTANCE. 


There is a current report that a certain very 
scrupulous lady refused to be rescued from 
drowning because she had not made the acquaint- 
ance of her would-be preserver in the conventional 
manner; and her propriety seems only one step in 
advance of that illustrated by the following 
anecdote from Life: 


A lady went to get a check cashed at a bank 
where she was entirely unknown. 

“It will be impossible for me to give you the 
money, madam,” said the teller, politely, ‘unless 
you can identify yourself in some way.” 

“But I am Miss C—!” said the lady. 

“Certainly; but it will be necessary for some 
one whom we know to give you an introduction to 
us. 

She drew back and regarded him haughtily. 

‘But, sir,” she said, in what has been called “a 
tone of spurn,” “I do not wish to know you!” 


eS 


HAD PRACTISED. 


Cardinal Richelieu once listened to an earnest 
sermon by ashoemaker. The man was simple and 
unaffected, and apparently not at all dismayed by 
the presence of the cardinal. 

“TTow could you preach to me with so much con- 
fidence?” Richelieu asked him in evident surprise. 

* Monseigneur, ” replied the shoemaker, “I 
learned my sermon by reciting it tp a field of 
cabbage-heads in the midst of which was one red 
one, and this practice enabled me to preach to you.” 

—- 9-2 

MADAME DE STAEL once — as a statue, in 
aid of some charity. She had, unfortunately, very 
large feet, and on this occasion they were some- 
— conspicuous, in spite of well-arranged dra- 
peries. 

A gentleman who was asked if he admired the 
statue, remarked that he could not venture an 
opinion about it—his attention had been so entirely 
taken up by the “pieds de Staél!” 


ys; little articles made by | 


ortraits and personal descrip- | 





“Just Wonderful” 


are the only words that express the value of 
The Christy Bread Knife in cutting bread. 
It cuts hot, new bread the same as old bread 
and any bread without crumbs. 


Three Christy Knives for $1.00. 


(including Bread, Cake and Paring Knives.) 


These Knives are sent for $1.00, express paid, 
and can be returned and money refunded if they 
do not prove entirely satisfactory. 

There are Worthless Imitations. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


wou Men or women make #10 a day selling these 
onderful Christy Knives. They are made of the finest 
of steel, beautifully finished and plated. They are 
sharp and remain sharp for years, and can be sharp- 
ened exactly like any other knife. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








Kent & Stanley Company’s 


Seamless Filled Gold Chains. 


Ask Your Jeweler For Them 
And insist on having chain with K. & S. stamped inside swivel. 


EQUAL 
in Finish, Design, Workmanship and Appearance 
SUPERIOR to any Filled Chains ia the Market. 


The first-class dealers all over the U. S. have our goods for sale. 


Ladies’ Watch Chains, Boys’ Watch Chains, 
Gents’ Watch Chains. 


Just the thing for a Christmas Present. 
KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 










in Finish, Design, Workmanship and Appearance 


to the Finest Solid Gold Chains. 
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WITH A COMBINATION BOX OF 


Chautauqua Oil Heater Free «sweet Home” soap. 


Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health. By actual experience only can you conceive the com- 
fort our handy, portable heater gives. It quickly dispels chill or dampness in sitting room, bath room, cham- 
ber or nursery, will boil a kettle or fry a steak. Heats a large room in coldest weather. Handsomely nickel 
plated. Central Draft Round Wick Burner. One gal. Kerosene lasts 14 hours. meas, = « 

THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS bee or PRum, - 
100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home” So $6.00 | % doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, .25 ""°"™ j 
Enough to last an average family Y doz. Elite Toilet Soap, - - .26 


one full year. Equal to double the doz. Larkin’s Tar So ae 
amount of common cheap soaps. Infallible preventive of Dandruff. 






3 Freer. 
8% Jn. 
go Les. 


9 Pkgs. Boraxine Washing Powder, .90 | Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
Cannot possibly injure the fabric. \% doz. Sulphur Soap,  « ih 
Simple—Easy—Effcient. One Jar Modjeska ColdCream, - .25 


Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder, .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
the gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 Pkt. Spanish Rose Sachet Powder, .25 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap, __.1 


% 402. Modjeska Complexion Soap, .60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 

A matchless beautifier. 

One Bottle, 1 oz.,Modjeska Perfume, .25 
Delicate, a ay ey mma 

¥% doz. Ocean Bath Toilet Soap, .30 


Every refined family uses in a year for its health and happiness the 





No Pipe Required. 
“ssatuoag Aaitginiosay 





assortment our box provides. The contents if bought at retail, costs - $10.30 
HEATER, worth at retail, - - - - + + += + = = | 10.00 
ALL FOR $10.00. (You get the Heater gratis, - - - - §20.30 


You save balf the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable satis- 
faction of using only the best and purest goods, by buying direct from the 
manufacturer. 

ORDER TO-DAY. YOU RUN NO RISK.—We do not ask you to remit in 
advance, or take any chances. We merely ask tosend you a HEATER and Com- 
binationBox,and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill 
—$10.00 Butif you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and 
we will take the box away at our own expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 

Some people pom! to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you remit in advance, we will send 
in addition to all extras named, a valuable present for the lady of the house, and ship same day order is 
received. Money refunded without argument or comment if the box or HEATER does not prove all expected. 

We can refer you to thousands who have used ‘‘Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 
whom have become stockholders in our company; or any banker in the United States. Also R. G. Dun & 


Co., and Bradstreet Co. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTAS. 1676. INCOR. 1802. 


~NDORSED BY Puysici” Ns, 


CAPITAL. $600. 000 
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VictoR BICYCLES 


WY For ’94 take another step in 
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advanced construction. 
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, | FADER: Our new catalog—ready soon 
Tp —tells all about it. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


DENVER. SPECIAL AGENTS, 


WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
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CHRISTMAS. 


The midnight is passed. 
And the Christmas is here; 
O solemn bells, ring 
Through the night hushed and clear; 
As angelic hosts brought the tidings of old, 
Let now the glad news LA thy deep tongues be told. 
O joy to the world, 
rget sorrow and fear! 
The midnight is passed. 
And the Christmas is here. 


The morn has dawned, 
And the Christmas is here; 
d clasps brother hand, 
Heart to heart draws more near. 
The incense of pines fills the homes of the land, 
In God’s house behold now a worshipping band. 
Because lon, - 
The dear Christ-child was born, 
The sunrise t: y 
Brings the world Christmas morn. 


The evening shades 
Still Christmas is h 


e fires burn clear. 
The joy of bestowing transfigures each face, 
The hearth is an altar, a thrice holy place. 
O joy to the world, 
eaven’s raptures appear! 
The midnight draws on. 
And the Christmas is here. 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


a 
THE CHRISTMAS-TREE STATE. 


Not all who desire a Christmas-tree for the 
holiday merrymakings can sally forth, armed 
with a hatchet, and hew one from their own acres. 
Therefore at each Christmas season great demand 
is made on the forests of Maine for young spruces. 

No tree but an evergreen will do, and no 
evergreen but the spruce presents the delicate, 
feather-flat, clean-limbed branches of dark peren- 
nial shade, which throw out by contrast the bright- 
ness of the suspended presents and favors. 


On Sunday, the fifth of December, 1891, ten car- 
loads of Christmas-trees for New York were 
detained in the Portland yard because they were 
loaded so that it was impossible to work the 
brakes. This objection was overruled, and the 
sweet-smelling freight was allowed to proceed to 
its destination. How the cars were loaded can 
easily be described, but the fragrance of twenty- 
five thousand freshly-cut evergreen trees must be 
left to the reader’s imagination. 

he ten cars, all “flats,” or platform cars, were 
each thirty-four feet long, loaded eight feet high, 
and all came from the small station of Wiscasset, 
which lies at the head of one of the numerous 
— on the coast of Maine. 

t regular intervals about each car, four on each 
side and two at each end, were stout spruce 
stakes, originally Christmas-trees which might 
have done duty at the Castle De Blunderbore. 
These rose to the top of the load, which was 
limited to a height that would clear all overhead 
bridges on the road. 

In this space the trees were packed lengthwise, 
butts to the front and rear tops to the centre, so 
compactly that the loaded car was one solid block 
of green. Each car held about twenty-five hun- 
dred trees, large and small, tied in bundles of 
four. From six hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
bundles were packed in a car, so that the ten car- 
a. lot contained twenty-five thousand trees at 
east. 

The marketing of Christmas-trees is a Maine 
specialty. Every year speculators purchase the 

ght to cut the trees from the land-owners, paying 
half a cent, one cent and two cents apiece for trees 
from eight to twelve years old on the stump. 
Then the natives are hired to cut and bring them 
to the rae g ay Byrme where they cost the specu- 
lator from ten to twelve cents each, loaded on the 
car. 
He pays also for their shipment to New York— 
fet ews dollars per car, or about two and one- 
half cents per tree. 

The trees retail in New York for from one to five 
dollars each, according to their size. The same 

uality of tree can be purchased on the street, in 
the city of Portland, at from ny oy to fifty 
cents each, while in other parts of the state boys 
who wish for Christmas-trees sally forth and cut 
them for themselves. 


=-ee-0CUCUCU 
MEN TIGERS. 


The belief is very general throughout India that 
men are turned into tigers by eating of a certain 
root. It is supposed that tigers who destroy many 
human beings are men who have partaken of this 
peculiar root. The Sarimant, chief of Deori, 
related to the author of “Rambles and Recollec- 
tions” the following anecdote: 


“The tigers which now infest the woods from 
Sagar to Deori are neither more nor less than men 
turned into tigers—a thing which often takes place 
in the woods of Central India. The only visible 
difference between the two is that the metamor- 

hosed tiger has no tail, while the lora, or ordinary 

ger, has a very long one. 

“In the jungle about Deori there is a root which 
if a man eat of he is converted into a tiger on the 
spot; and if in this state he can eat of another 
root, he becomes a man again. When I was a bo 
a melancholy instance of the root-eating occurred. 

“My father’s washerman, Raghu, was, like all 
washermen, a great drunkard; and being seized 
with a violent desire to ascertain what a man felt 
in the state cf a tiger, he went one day to the 
jungle and brought home two of these roots, and 
desired his wife to stand by with one of them, and 
the instant she saw him assume the tiger shape, to 
thrust it into his mouth. 

“The washerman ate his root and became 
instantly a tiger; but his wife was so terrified at 
the sight of her husband in this form that she ran 
off with the antidote in her hand. 

“Poor old Raghu took to the woods, and there 
ate a good many of his old friends from neighbor- 
ing villages; but he was at last shot, and recog- 
nized from the circumstance of his having no tall. 

“You may be quite sure,” concluded Sarimant, 
“when you hear of a tiger without a tail, that it is 
some unfortunate man who has eaten of that root; 
and of all the tigers he will be found the most 
mischievous.” 

The Sarimant religiously believes the truth of 
this story, and so do fis attendants and mine; and 
out of a population of thirty thousand in the town 
of Sagar, not one would doubt the story of the 
washerman if he heard it. 





oe ——— 


MANY a truth is spoken ungrammatically. “A 

entleman,” said a six-year-old, as reported in 

News, “is a growed-up bev what used to 
mind his mother.” 

















“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
~ 

Extolled Dr. “ Berry’s Canker Cure”’ for its 

——_——_o__—_ 

The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
L Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. { Ade. 
? i) cts. Everybody's Hand-Book of Electricity. 

All about Electric Beiis. tteries, Dynamos, 
‘ost-paid fo 
UB. 
TELECRAPHY. 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
es, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail FREE. 
SAMPLE JAR LANOTA SKIN FOOD jet. “in. 
gtrmctions for Facial Massage at home, and copy o 
| i di -eipt of 10 cents to 
cover postage." Address J. A. Maxim, Pittefield, Mase. 

LF id, correct. Esta 
lished 12 years. No 8, ac- 

TAUGHT Ten lessons, 10 cents. Circulars free. 

For two-cent stamps we will send you 
= a brilliant Gem of unusual color 


Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50 cts. and $1. [ Adv. 

goodness.— Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.{ Adv. 

phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 

By Epw. TREVERT._ 120 pages. 50 illustrations. 
Motors, Railways, etc. P. r cents. 

BUBIER P CO., LYNN, MASS. 

Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 

- H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 

with com- 

.“Every Woman her own Beautifier,” all sent free, 

OF. RICE’S SELF-TEACHING 

tg ola Si can learn music mathout the 

cho 

companiments, thorough bass laws, etc. 

G. 8. RIcEsMUSIC Co., 248 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

and copy of “ The Great Divide,” provided 


Address “The Great Divide,” Denver,Col. 
VENETIAN IRON WORK. 


Easy and profitable home employment—antique and 
elegant designs—beautiful Christmas presents—we buy 
your finished work. Our E for a stamp 
manual of instruction is to pay Rostee. 

A. J. WEED & - X. 


CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, 
Da 


: =F SKATES $250 


Hardened steel. nickel-plated, bevelled edge, Amer- 
ican club-adjusting Skate. Each pair warranted. Guar- 
anteed equa! to any $5.00 Skate. . air. Send us 
your order early. Scroll Saw Catalogue sent for 4c. to 
pay postage. Zhe Wilkinson Co.,83 liandolph St., Chicago. 


Boston, ‘Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 





























EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
400 Students. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 


For the best Hand Rag 


CARPET - LOOM 


and WEAVERS’ NEWS- 
PAPER in_the world, ad- 
dress: Eureka Loom Co., 
3082 West M St., Battle Creek, 
Mich., for circular and copy. 


The Latest Novelty: 


THE NEW AERIAL TOP. 


This Wonderful Little Top will ascend to a height of 
100 feet in the air, and affords an unfailing source of 
wonder and amusement to young and old. 

Mailed % Cents each, 3 for 5 Cents. 
E. G. CARLETON, 38 Court Square, Boston. 


Greatest Award 


és Fi<« 


Gilles 


AT THE 


largess School of Elocution in America. 


Write for Catalogue. 











World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
‘facts, we refer the public to a personal 
| and critical examination of our present 
| productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 








Something New. 





For 





A Hot Water Bag with pockets 
on the side for holding the ordinary 
nursing or sterilizing bottles. 


Invaluable to Travelers or Invalids. 


Fill the Bag with HOT WATER and food 
will be ke ‘ARM for ten hours. 

Fill with SALTED ICE-WATER and food 
will keep COOL and SWEET for a long time. 


Ask for them at your Druggists. 
DAVOL RUBBER CO., Providence, R. L., 


Sole manufacturers, also manufacturers of ““House- 
hold” Syringes and fine Rubber Goods. 





| Biliousness 


you write you saw this in The Companion. | 


The “Penniston” Food Warmer. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


indigestion (dyspepsia) backache 
sour stomach 


sickness atthestomach drowsiness 


piles (hemorrhoids) 


pain in the side 


shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 
pain or oppression 


around the heart 


(nausea) sleeplessness(insomnia) fluttering of the heart 
vomiting nightmare (palpitation) 
heartburn hot and throbbing head _ irritability 
water brash coldness of hands and _s nervousness 


feet 
hot skin 


loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 
coated tongue 


dizziness (vertigo) 


depression of spirits 
great mental depression 
general debility 


bad taste in the mouth _ sick headache (megrim faintness 
wind on the stomach or hemicrania) exhaustion 
(flatulence) nervous headache listlessness 
torpid liver bilious headache weakness 
jaundice dull headache poverty of the blood 
cramps fulness of the stomach (anaemia) 
colic (distention) pallor 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in women; and it can 


all be prevented. They who 


call the cure for constipa- 


tion a cure-all, are only half-wrong after all. 
Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on CONSTIPATION (its causes 


consequences and correction); sent free. 


If you are 


not within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by 


mail, 25 cents a box. 


HOW TO TAKE THEM 
First night, take one at bedtime. If 
this does not empty the bowels freely, the 
second night take two. If this fails the 
third night take three, and so on ; for a child 
old enough to swallow a pill, one pill is the 
dose. 
The object, in the beginning, is to empty 
the bowels freely. 
The dose to go on with is generally one or 


two pills; but a person very hard to move 
may require as many as eight for several 
nights in succession. 

The nightly dose should be diminished 
gradually until a night can be skipped with- 
out missing the stool next morning. 

The object now is to keep the bowels 
regular. The pills do that, if enough and 
not too many are taken. They do more, 
See that list at the top of the page. 





A Year Between Two Covers. 








A Binder not only preserves the copies of THE COMPANION, but provides a 
receptacle where they can always be found. 
The Binder shown above is attractively embossed in gilt and black, cloth 


bound, and is easily adjusted. 


When filled with 52 numbers of THE COMPANION 


it will comprise an illustrated volume of nearly 700 pages. 


We suggest that our subscribers make 
we here offer. 


a practice of using such a Binder as 


Sent post-paid to any address for 65 cents. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY 


MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





The Lyceum League of America. 


Intelligent patriotism is America’s need. 
| the National Training School for Citizenship. 


political intelligence and impresses young 


Two years ago the League was established by The Youth’s Companion. 


The Lyceum League of America is 
By popular discussion it promotes 
men with their duty to the State. 


It has gone into 


every State and Territory and scores of thousands of young men have been enrolled as mem- 
bers. Lyceums are established in connection with Churches, Schools, Young Men's Christian 
Associations, or may be general or neighborhood clubs apart from any existing organization. 
Any band of young men having a patriotic aim can join this national federation of Lyceums. 


For information address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Lyceum League Department, Boston, Mass. 
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HE COULD NOT SLEEP. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Republic, in the 
course of a long letter about “old-time telegraph- 
ers,” relates a peculiar experience which befell 
Mr. A. D. Hoover, the day operator at Normandy, 
Tennessee, during the war, at a time when 
every northward-bound train carried numbers of 
wounded men. One evening Colonel Ketcham, 
commanding at Normandy, called Hoover's atten- 
tion to the fact that the north-bound midnight 
train had for several nights failed to stop as 
ordered, and instructed him to see to it that the 
order was obeyed. Hoover reported these instruc- 
tions to the night operator and went to bed. 

But he could not sleep. He was fully persuaded 
that the train must be stopped, and at last he got 
up to make sure that it was done. As the train 
approached he showed the red light and brought 
it to a standstill. He explained to the conductor 
that Number Seven was required to stop regularly, 
but as it had failed to do so for several nights past 
the lantern had been used. 

“That is all right,” said the conductor, “but I am 
not Number Seven. The engine of that train gave 
out at Tullahoma, and my special, full of wounded 


men, was ordered ahead, carrying the flag of 


Number Seven.” 

With that he pulled out of the station with his 
ten coaches full of helplessness and suffering. 
The operator watched till the rear red light had 
disappeared rotind the curve, when he heard the 
whistle for brakes. Then there were some dull 
sounds, and Hoover stood transfixed in the door 
of the station. He felt that the dreadful some- 
thing, whatever it might be, of which his mind 
had been full, had now come to pass. 

He hastened up the track and met the conductor 
coming towari him. 

“Come and see what your red Jight saved us 
from,” said the conductor, in a husky voice. 

It transpired that in the darkness the Confed- 
erates had broken the switch lock, turned the rail 
from the main track, and fastened a bar of iron 
across the track with a ey yr wire. 

“If you had not flagged us,” said the conductor, 
“we should have struck this obstruction at forty 
miles an hour; and the whole train, with these 
three hundred helpless men, would have gone 
down into that river.” 

Such of the soldiers as were able to walk 
crowded around the telegrapher, and with tears 
in their eyes expressed their poe but Hoover 
insisted that it was not he but an overruling 
Providence that had saved them. 


* 
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BUFFALOES INNUMERABLE. 


Now that the bison, or buffalo, as it is more 
commonly called, has become almost extinct, it is 
hard to realize how extremely abundant it was less 
than forty years ago. A vivid idea of its numbers 
“in the early fifties” may be gained from an 
experience of General W. H. Walker, as recorded 
by his friend Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in his 
recent volume, ‘The Wilderness Hunter.” General 
Walker was encamped with a scouting party on 
the upper Arkansas River, and had gone out to 
shoot some meat. Many buffaloes were in sight, 
scattered, as usual, in large bands. 


By and by a dull roar in the distance attracted 
his attention, and he saw that a herd of buffalo far 
to the south had been stampeded and were running 
his way. He knew that if he was caught in the 
open by the herd his chance for life would be 
small, and he at once ran for the river. 

By the greatest effort he reached the breaks in 
the sheer banks just as the buffaloes reached them, 
and got into a —s of safety on the pinnacle of 
a little bluff. From this point of vantage he could 
see the entire plain. To the very verge of the 
horizon the brown masses of the buffalo bands 
showed through the dust clouds, coming on witha 
thunderous roar like that of surf. 

Camp was a mile away , and the stam 

assed to one side of Watchin chance he 

nally dodged back to the tent, anc ait that after- 
noon watched the immense masses of buffalo, as 
band after band tore to the brink of the bluffs on 
one side, raced down them, rushed through the 
water, up the bluffs on the other side, and again 
off over the plain, churning the sandy, shallow 
stream into a ceaseless tumult. 
hen darkness fell there was no apparent 
decrease in the numbers that were passing, and all 
through the night the continuous roar showed that 
the herds were still threshing across the river. 
Toward dawn the souad at last ceased, and 
General Walker arose somewhat irritated, as he 
had reckoned on killing an ample supply of meat; 
and he supposed that now there would tee no bison 
left south of the river. 

To his astonishment, when he strolled up on the 
bluffs and looked over the plain, it was still 
covered far and wide with groups of buffalo, 
grazing quietly. Apparently there were as many 
on that side as ever, in spite of the many scores of 
thousands that must have crossed the river during 
the stampede of the afternoon and night. 
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MONEY TO LEND. 


A royal family is an expensive national luxury, 
and it is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that 
merchants and mechanics of all kinds do what 
they can to secure such pecuniary recompense as 
may be possible. 


The American traveller in England, says 
Harper’s Bazar, is greatly impressed, and often 
greatly amused, by the extent to which royalty is 
made to subserve an advertising purpose. 

“Cloakmaker by Special appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen ;” “Purveyor of Anchovy Paste 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Waies”—such signs meet 
the eye at every turn. 

An English newspaper says that a still better 
to To than these was formerly displayed. It 
reac 

“By Special appointment Pawnbroker to His 
Majesty. 


* 
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WITHOUT RESERVE. 

A correspondent sends to The Companion from 
Utah a notice of a “Public Sale.” Time and place 
are specified, and then the han«bill suddenly 
drops into poetry, thus: 


“My wife has ever used her voice against m 
judgment and my choice, But now no course w vill 
ere avail, At once I advertise a sale, and make a 
sweep of everything That lifts a hoof or flopsa 
wing: The kind with horn, The kind without, The 
kind with bill, The kind with snout, The big and 
little, High or iow, Will unreserved at auction go.” 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” | 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, | 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. | 








STAMPS. 100 all diff. 15 cts. Agts. wtd. 50 p. c. com. 
List free. Collectors’ Stump Agency, St. Paul, ‘Kanne 


STAMPs. . 100 all diff., Mauritius,etc., lic. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2706 Lads Av., St.Louis, Mo. 
LAP IES! We pay liberally to introduce Celluloid 

Starch. Write to Cellusor Starch Co., New Haven,Ct. 











H oO RTHAND- stave, Cireular free. 


A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way 


Cheap Printing. 


? #3 PRESS prints cards, ate. Circular 
press $8. Smal Soepanee 5 ze $44. Great 
pr yon Bony maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Write for cataiogue, presses, 
aper cards, etc., to factory. 
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AMUSING ARITHMETIC. Tricks with figures. 
As mail, 10 cts. HEFE PuB. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


WO *,. First Prize, World’s Fait. |. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Pay even, Erys 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE 
ses and somorr 


Send 2-cent ea and edaress for free 
sample of RMAT A. Wonder- 
ful remed ipelns, 
ru voids. 
Guieke "neler ‘ana mi, for Itching P 

J. MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, ‘New YorK. 
TAM 1300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
13 G. H., indie. by SR 38 ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 1 80p. Price 

List free. Agents wanted. a 50 
STANDARD STAMP C “Nie olson P1., St. 
ee _ Louis, Mo. Old U. 5. & Cont Stamps bought. 


DEAF oc istekee anaes | i 


bular 
4 wait hions.. Whispers heard. Comfort- 
able an i ust ne. u 
dies fail. aby F SCOX, only, 853 
Boo 


ecessful where all Reme- 
New York. eWrite tor x tliustratea B of Proofs FREE: 


Broadwa; 
RUBBER G00DS of Every Description, 


for =, women and chil- 

dren. jomts wangee, 

Quick sales. pig rofits. Send 
atonce. A. U. BETTS & CO., 30 Water 


Large aia ue fre 
* TOLEDO, 0. 
RKER’S 
Hale BALSAM. 

The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the pat, restoring color when 
gray and prevensse andruff. 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
falling, and is sure to pense. 

60 cents and $1, at Druggists. 
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FRE 


iogue: Gun" Revolvers, Magic Lanterns, 


‘Musical Instruments, Maxic Tricks, and also make you 


a Seen of 1B Songs with music, if you send Six 
cents to pa 
BATE SMU Ie CO., Box 1540, Boston, Mass. 


RINTINC RESSES. 


Circular free. Book Amateur Printer’s 
of Type, &c., 10 cents. Guide Book 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 25 Murray St. New York. 


YON & & WEALY, st., Chi 


Will Mail ps4 their newly enlarged , 

Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 

forms snd Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 

lustrations, —— our article 
or 















Sic PROF. ar MASTER’S pete tench. 
ing music system for Piano, 

Guitar. Shortest system on earth. Teaches lanes. by 
note in one hour. No chart. Sent on trial to honest 
skeptics, 3 sample tunes, 5 lessons, 10 cts. Circulars 
free. MacMaster’s Music Co., 289 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





For the Helpless. 
Send for illustrated cata 


Invalids’ Cmte eee. 
dress Sargen Mf, 5 es 
owt, < or 


814 Broadwa oe New 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


ASTHMA & NASAL GATARRH CURED 


Dr. B, W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe: 
Phe: Only known unfailing permanent cure. / sci 
treatise free. B. W. Hair, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VENETIAN 
Bent lron Work. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can do it. Best 
of home decorations. Send for free circular. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 23d — NEW YORK. 


GUNS «: se yCrLe $15.09. 








“w —" inds cheaper than 

elsewhere. Before you 

melee $200. toFo men tamnp foe ta 

Wa Watches. = ——_! 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 

Dullest scissors shar 








ened in 6 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
ry cts. Post-paid. 
Prize 
mowanive territo 


Sells as soon as wt 1s ian. | 


COLUMBIA MFG, CO., 
64 Thorndike Seeet, 
Lowell, Mass, 


THORSEN CASSADY COMPANY, 
abas sh a Ave 4» CHICAGO. 


141-143 
he at Compiete English 
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Breseh n Lesa 750 
SPORTING GOODS: fond Baia 


Ss ips for Complete Catalogue. 


Pat'd Dec. 18, 1892. 




















Are unequ: lled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 

pas thom, meutses bh Your 3 me COMPANION, and 
cents for sam t 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK-BOOK 
FREE containing over 2.500 


tested recipes, me 
pages, bound in cloth n't fail to 


fie WATCH- CLOCK, 
the greatest 


py Roa fhe ORE eh the the iin t Fey full WEA CS. 
0. Box 287, 7+. You City, N. Y. 


FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGU. 
trated with Colored Portraits 
giving full Particulars of all our tainons 


AND 
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Sold for CASH 
of PAYMENT to 'wilt everybody, 
ORGANS 5. cy AReS. Als 00. 
—" DA ONCE FOR CAT. LOGUE. 4 
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CORNISH & CO., Xv. New Jersey. 


To-day. 
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we will send you a large Tilustrated Cata- | 
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SAN ITARY SOAP VASE 


anand C 
ouset Fy + ap) eS “7 Pollet 
room necessity. High quality of flour- 
ed soa, No more dirty 
ta and soap dishes. No risk of con- 
tag ous §, ioenses from second-hand 
No waste. 


rer, cleaner and 
r than an 


y cake soap! Hand- 


gressive hotel men and house-owners 

os ee R ne a Ewotic my want- 
rated Catalogue free. 

W. R. RANNIE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ke sey & Co., Meriden, € 
| For FatHer, BrotHer or Frienot 
& A Christmas Gift lr He's A BANK Director, Orricer 
R CLERK; Give Him THE Most Userut Book PusisHeo— 
oe BANK DIRECTOR'S GUIDE. ry Price $1.50 Post- 
paid. Orvoer Cirncurars. KIRK & CO., AuecHeny, Pa. 
WARARAAASS 





and Home Lag . 
here as the best 
$1.50; 
lling and Letter 
Writing, $1; Commercial Law, 
no pewriting Vaticese tor, $10; Comp lete 
Ro PL iy Bookkeeping, 408 pp., $x il. eatera't 
Vest Pocket Dictionary, 33,000 wis, leather, indexed. 
boc. Sent boc. Sent prepaid. Practical Text Book Ce., Cleveland, O. 


cents with name, or name, town and 
Seif inking ee nar ree enaes2 
nand Pencil [Stamp “ot Pet ee outfit 
+9 ik letters res and ~ name, quly 18 


=. GENTS L TAT ST _ GOO Stamps of all kinds. 
aber Stamp Co., Pasty y 1, New Haven, Ct. 


a TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
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for Schools 
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HARD TIMES 
L he ay - on 


to first bg asor in 
Cata. free. ae el 


DOWD’S HEALTH E EXERCESER.— 


a For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath. 
© lete or invalid. Complete gymnasium; 
akes 6 in. floor room; new, scientific, 
urable,cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 igre. 
penioual men now using it. Chas. 


269 Dearh<- n st. 
scientific Ph sical and i Woe: ‘ocal ea. 
9 E. 14th St., 


Patent Foot Power Machinery 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Wood or metal workers without 

steam power can successfully com- 

pete w tb the large shops - 4 using 
ournew Labor Saving fine chinery, 
latest and most improved fo 

cal shop_use, also for Industrial 

hools, Home ining, etc. n 
2cent stamp for catalogue. 


Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 
789 Water St., Seneca Falis, N. Y. 
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A Scroll Saw Outfit $1. 25. 


Nickel-Plated Steel Saw Frame, Blades, Impression 
Paper, Sand Paper, and Manual of Instruction and 24 
beautiful Designs, packed in pasteboard box, post-paid, 
for 25. Send 5c. extra for covaplote pinaseated cata- 
logue. The Wilkinson Co., 83 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Indoor Exercise for Your 











Don’t put him ina 
BABY. chair, where he can- 
not move around with 


he cannot fall ne or ip over. Better 
han a nurse. it he is safe and 
loping into a sent Be beelthy child. 





happy, and is deve 





6 mos. to 4 ar — uivaty free east o Cir- 
cular free. d $3.50 to WIL MEG. co., 
Washington Rireet Salem. ; Mass. yrs anted. 








“~RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 
we will forward sainples of the latest styles and our 
guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 
oration.” All parer-Aangere should have our 
Agent’s Sample ye cok si rice 


TS 
136-138 W. QLEme St., 30-32’ W. 13th St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
7 Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
“#¥ for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
t7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
**3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font o (ove ) with 
Figures, Holder, nde ible Ink Pad, 


Tweezers, © ‘orkserew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. 
Linen 


ic m 
for lic. to introduce, 

of 1000 new articles. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 




















N. Y. City. 
“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 












This Solid Grain Button 
Boot we make at the urgent re- 
est of many of our apenas. 


shoe 

oa 8 but we 
eee shoes. wie nre- 

1 profit. 
era 
2 to 8, am half sizes. 
strong, durable; fits and wears 
w Heavy sole, plump up- 
per. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed or money refunded. 
iMustrated Cata. FREE. 
Incor. Cap’l, $1,000.000. 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 

143 

Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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It’s thay “ Light The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
Be: ADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. o- 
NEw YORK, HICAGO. 


BostTo 
Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. 








HYGIENIC AIR MATTRESS. 







ven at the World’s 


The highest and only award was 
attress for com- 


Columbian Exposition to the Air 


fort, health = a iness. 


eS 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS “00., 7 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 
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BARNEY 

& 
BERRY’S 
are always the best. 


Catalogue FREE. 
cole: tis MASS. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 
“Whe nRe’ 


COLLARS & CUFFS. ——= 



















.. “4 Be 4 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 

Try them. You _will like them, 
Look we well. Wea ell. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 

pairs of cuffs. A —- collar and pair of cuffs sent ~ | 

inail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 

versible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Just what you have been looking for! 


ue Patent Combination Bill Fold and Coin Purse. 


U 
lakes a very Acceptable Present for Gentleman or Lady. 


Separate + for coin, pitts and car tickets indepen. 
dent of each other; Flexibility; A o metal 
} at to get out of order, or wear t ne pocnst. Ask your 

ealer for it or I will send sample at pores Cae 
rocco. Ca 


Mo Seal. 
No. 2 holds +. - silyer, » notes & tickets, $0. My $1. $2.00 


= ‘3 ie 2.25 

na 1.00 2.00 2.50 

Jas. 8. Topham, Sole " f'r, “1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Send 4c. for Catalogue. lease mention Companion. 
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SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with eas 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not > it, do not let him con- 
venee you that some imitation is y 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., $ N.Y. 
"Every box is warranted to cure, or a refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 





EMBROIDERY SILK. 
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Za BRAINERD & AnmsTRONO SPOOL Sik Co. 
7 7 Union St. New Lonvon, Conn. 
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For the Companion. 


AT .CHRISTMASTIDE. 


O for a gift to bring to my belovéd— 
To the dear child who died 
At solemn Christmastide 
little year ago 
O for a song to sing to my belovéd 
Who lies so low. 
With dreamy, dee blue eyes, 
And hands crossed, angel-wise, 
Under the winter snow! 


Thou torn heart! are the numbers born of pain 
Fit for a baby’s ear— 


0 hear, 
Whose little life scarce knew. 
So brief its day, sorrow or loss or gain? 
Who, like the dew 
That geome the early dawn, 
Smiled softly, and was gone 
From mortal view ? 


Oh, I have naught to bring to my beloved! 
His brothers press my knees 
And kiss and coax and tease 
For many a childish prize. 
I have no song to sing to my belovéd— 
My baby lies 


Under the winter snow, 
Where the winds blow and blow, 
Far from my lullabies. 


But this, this paar I do for thee, my child: 
Thy share of gifts I’ll bring, 
Ay, and a song I'll sing 
f gentle Christmas cheer 
To nee ons are few—that he, beguiled 


and fear, 

May laugh at Christmastide 
O’er pleasures _ denied, 

And thou in Heaven mayst hear. 


IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
————_-@e - 
UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


The author of “The Romance of Western 
History” says that the earliest settler of a certain 
part of central Kentucky was a Mr. Muldrow 
who, being a hunter rather than an agriculturist, 
built a cabin in the wilderness, where he and his 
wife lived for a year without seeing the face of 


another human being. Then while wandering in | 


the woods he heard the bark of a dog. Supposing 


that an Indian was near, he concealed himself. | 


Presently a small dog came running along his 
track with its nose to the ground, as if following 
his footsteps. It had almost reached his hiding 
place when it stopped, sniffed the air and uttered 
a low whine, as if to admonish its master that the 
object of their pursuit was near at hand. 


A minute or two more and the owner of the dog | 


came ~~ 9 cautiously along, glancing jealously 
right and left, and uttering low signals to the dog. 
But the dog stood at fault, and its owner halted 
within a few yards of Mr. Muldrow, and stood 
perfectly exposed to view. 

He was a tall, athletic man, fully armed, with 
rifle, tomahawk and knife; but whether he was a 
white man or an Indian it was impossible to tell. 
His hunting-shirt and leggings were of dressed 
deerskin, and on his head was a hat from which 
the rim was entirely torn away, while the crown 
was elongated into the shape of a sugar-loaf. 

His face, feet and hands were of the tawny hue 


of the savage, but whether the color was natural } 
or the effect of exposure could not be told even by 


the keen eye of the hunter; and his features were 
so disguised by dirt and gunpowder that they 
afforded no clue to his race or character. 


The pioneer, inclining to the opinion that the | 
stranger was an Indian, cautiously drew up his | 


rifle and took a deliberate aim; but the possibility 
that he might be pointing his weapon at the bosom 
of a fellow-countryman made him hesitate. Again 
he raised the gun, and again he hesitated. Mean- 


while the new-comer, with his rifle half-raised to | 


his face and his finger on the trigger, looked 
eagerly around. 

th stood motionless and silent; one searching 
for the object of his pursuit, the other in readiness 
to fire. Atlast Mr. Muldrow determined to delay 
nolonger. He cocked his rifle. The click reached 


the acute ear of his opponent, who instantly | 
uldrow imitated his | 


sprang behind a tree. 
example, and the two men were now fairly 
opposed, each covered by a tree, from behind 
which he endeavored to get a shot at his adversary 
without exposing himself. 

Each resorted to such stratagems as he was 
master of to draw the other’s fire until the stranger, 
wearying of the suspense, called out: 

“Why don’t you shoot, you eternal cowardly 
varmint?” 

“Shoot, yourself, you bloody redskin!” retorted 
the other man. 

“No more a redskin than you are.” 

“Are you a white man?” 

“To be sureIl am. Are you?” 

“Yes; no mistake in me.” 

th men threw down their guns, rushed 
toward each other with open arms and took a 
hearty hug. Mr. Muldrow now learned that the 
other man, with his family, had been settled about 
ten miles away for several months. The two men 
had often roamed over the same hunting-grounds, 
each supposing himself the only man in the whole 
region. 
he next day Mr. Muldrow saddled his horse, 
took his wife up behind him and carried her down 
to call upon their new neighbors. 


* 
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SHOE OR STOCKING. 


Some little French-Canadian children were 
discussing a very important matter with some of 
their Yankee neighbors from “over the line.” 


The French children are in the habit of putting 
their shoes on the hearth instead of hanging up 
their stockings, on the night before Christmas, and 
the little Vermonters naturally thought this a 
strange custom. 

“Any way,” said one of the Canadian girls, 
“shoes are a great deal nicer than stockings to get 
bottles of perfumery in; because if it breaks and 
spills it can’t run out.” 


~ 


HIS REASON. 


It was drawing near to a very interesting season 
of the year. Willy was getting ready for bed. 
His mother looked happy. 





“My dear,” she said, “I am glad to see that you | 


yo not hurry through your prayers as you used to 
0. 


“No, ma’am,” said Willy; “Christmas is week 
ote next, and I have a good many things to ask 
or. 


Oe 
A PREACHER who was asked the cause of his 


impoverished condition, said that it was due to 
preaching so much without notes. 


| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
| of Burnett’s Cocoatne. 











485,629 Pairs sold throughout the U. 8, | 
Parker Pays Postage on his Arctic Sock for men, 
women and children. Kecommend- | 
ed by physicians and nurses for < 
hamber and sick-room. 
sock forrubber boots,itab- 
sorbs a. 
Ask shoe dealer or 
send 25c. with size. 







(Adv. 












MEN AND WOMEN <ae2.ch'atn 
| pleasant and 
rofitable work by addressing the Contrexeville | 
q . Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie | 
| Plushes. Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for yourtown. Mention COMPANION. 


& 






e - Parker, a2 <= oak’ 
103 Bedford St., sie Sea : | 
Boston, Room A. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


—pPZ\ ABOUT THAT 
és CAGE, NEW HOUSE. 


Here’s help for you 
with its pias, ideas 
aa... or its finish. Artistic 





A BEAUTIFUL BOO 


> 

‘ > 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 2 
| Colored Illustrations. Artistic and Interesting. 2 
4 It delights and instructs the littie ones. The only 
5 

4 
> 
5 





book they never tire of looking at, and the first 
book a child should have. Send 35 cents now and 
receive a “*New Model First Book,”’ post-paic { 

ddress GEO, SHERWOOD & CO., 
08 Wabash Avenue, -*- - ~- Chicago, Ill. ¢ 


| “Bixler’s Physical Treining in Pen- 

100 manship,” a system of strengthening 
and controling the muscles—|mprovement 
| 






























| permanent—Hundreds of points never han- 
in dled by other authors—Endorsed by thous- 

















ands—Taught in every State, Canada and 7 a . D 
100 Engiand—New Edition— The thing for | eroim Wwiimge hn bo 
Shorthand learners—LZverything for long- l| tel | | handsome houses, the 
hours |handers—Cloth, 60 p Illustrated, Price, 50 : id ced =. WRU} results of the careful 
gatneticonte, prepaid—Write for full particulars see ep study and best thought 


n —There is money init—Diploma grant 
Speed! |Bixler’s Business College, Wooster, Ohio. 


WATER MOTOR, $5. 
Runs SCROLL SAWS, LATHES, 
SEWING MACHINES, 


and other light machinery. 

.. A week's work done in a day. 
No Plumbing required. 

Delivered free on receipt of price. 





0 
Specialists Skilled in Home Designing. 
Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 
Views, plans and estimates, 123 pp. 9x12 sent prepaid 
for $1.00. FRANK P. LLEN, Architect, 
187 Houseman Blik., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Omfort Powder 



















| oF f AMR «The Bolgiano Water Motor Co., Cures 
Patented April 2%, 18%. 409 Water St., Baltimore, Md. “a Ecsema. | Sait Rheum. 
Ba ta BB Sh Bn tn Min Mi ti th th Min Mn nn Mn eM Ml le i ll le el Chafing. | Burns. 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 
| he Chance Itching. Tender Feet. 





Infant Chafing and Scalding. 
| 


Of a Lifetime 


Will surely come to you. But will you be 
ready to improve it?) Our business lessons 
by mail will fit you, as they have hundreds 
of others, for a good position. Prepare 
now. Penmanship, Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, Arithmetic, Business Law,—whatever 
you need, can all be taught you right where 
you are, and with far less expense than by 
any other way. Write for our Business 
Book, free. 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
453 N. Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Send four cents in stamps tor Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts.a cake. 
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That Card 


Will mark every style of 













Ss foeepson Frage | BISSELLS 


CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Where you find that you can take 
your choice of twelve of the world’s 
richest woods, all made at regular 
price specially for Christmas presents, | 

The snout papier gifts for women 
tn the world. - 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| % POUND PACKAGE} 


A delicate and lasting sachet_ powder, 
made from the finest Italian Orris an 
ure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 
ragrance of the flower for many months, 
and put up in handsome packages. 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


Without equal for perfuming Presen’ 
Handkerchiefs, and every arti 


‘XI SECTIONAL PLATING 
WARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
FOR GENERAL USE 








) 
C3 5 BRS Xe 
Roe ERS. 
SPOONS ans FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMCS HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
Tf you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


INustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 











Stationery, 

cle of a lady's ward- 

Sent to ay address upon receipt of price by 
. EV 


The word “‘TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 


Fountain Syringe and 
Hot Water Bottle. 


robe, 
GEORGE ANS, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| FOR 25 CENTS | 


3.303930004.000000000000000004 


You can’t 
Escape them 

iy 4 » e beari 1 
The Ffolidays Nyon vou.” Poss. 
bly you are not impatient for their coming, 
but this doesn’t count. They will come just 





























tig. the same. One dollar will let you out. 

= H It will buy a 

BOTTLE WY $1.00 will do it. year’s sub- 

scription to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and we 

HOLDS A] will venture to say that you may ransack 

New York and all her big sister cities—you 

2 may think till you are upon the verge of 
QUARTS. 

buy for one dollar anything that would 


give your wife or relatives or friends,rich or 
poor, so much satisfaction, so many hours 
of pleasure, as can be had from a year’s 
subscription to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 








Six Hard Rubber Pipes. Rubber Tube 
Detachable. Handsome Hardwood Box. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. If 

yours does not keep them we will send 

you one for $2.00. 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture a 
fall line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


Our Circular, ‘““‘WURTH READING,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS &n® STEREoPTicons 

afford the best and cheapest means of ob- 

ject teaching for Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools. Our assortment of Views, illustrating 

ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, RELIGION and TRAVEL is immense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertain- 

ment, etc., nothing can be found as instructive or amusing. Cc ch Enter- | 

tainments, Public Exhibitions P y very prof- | 
and Popular Illustrated Lectures e tlable business for 

a person with small capital, We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to 
all parts of the worl If you wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor En- 

tertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc., for MAKING MONEY 


name this r, and send for our oss 
MCALLISTER ire. Srisun, 49 Setsee Sescet Now Fork. 


Munsey’s 


is the best and hand- 
somest magazine in the 


world and it sells for 10 cents 

by th ; about 

Only $1.00 eight colts par copy. 
FRANK A. MUNSEY & COMPANY, 

Madison Square, New York. 
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insanity—you may search from one end of 

the continent to the other, and you cannot | 
w 
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BOOK ON SUMMER GAR- 
SEED DENING, or What to Get and 
Where to Get It. All about the 
1200 varieties of seeds worthy of culture. Novellres m 
Seeds Free. Sample of some choice new variety of seed 
and Book Free. Address J. J. BELL, Flowers, N. Y 


. 
Potato Machinery. 
If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 
Mention Youth's Companion, 











A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek XX\\!// L,/ 
. ~\\ Wi // ly 


sol sp 
and brow Z 
is evidence = 
that the === 
body is ~~ 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All druggists. 


es FIRST PREMIUM 


World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 
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THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
| Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


| Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 


> | and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 
SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


| WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 

| and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
TAKE 


AYER’S 


the Only 


Sarsaparilla 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


IT LEADS 
All Other 


Blood-Purifiers 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 21, 1893. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 1 
additional pages over * it—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
agg to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
gounired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
aimost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of conting money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper wi!| not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to render Gabecriptioes. ©. newsls of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving: of the mover for that len 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. 


A well-known physiologist has shown that the 
processes of healthful activity proceed more rap- 
idly, other things being equal, if one is exposed to 
the light of day. More oxygen is absorbed into 
the system in the same time; the heart beats more 
strongly, and the circulation is more rapid. In 
fact, so far as has been observed, all the organs of 


the body, such as the kidneys and skin, whose | 
work is that of eliminating from the body the | 


waste products harmful to it, are stimulated and 
strengthened by the mere presence of sunlight. 

Again, the student of bacteriology, in his search 
for the causes of disease, has shown that many 
disease-germs thrive poorly, if at all, with the 
direct rays of sunlight upon them. Indeed, few 
bacteria survive exposure to many hours of sun- 
light. 

The germs of the disease known as tuberculosis, 
or consumption, have been shown by one investi- 
gator to survive for many months in a receptacle 
guarded from sunlight and air. Placed in another 
receptacle, and set in a position where there was 
a slight circulation of air, the bacteria lived a 
much shorter time. Others, exposed to direct 
sunlight, lived but a few hours. 

We have, therefore, two scientific reasons why 
the mere presence of sunlight is beneficial. It 
enables one to throw off more easily the waste 
products that are constantly generated in the 
body, and it is also one of the most powerful dis- 
infectants known to science. Sunlight is thus 
nature’s germ-killer; in comparison with it, 
indeed, no other agent deserves the name. 

Flowers flourish in the sunlight so as to appear 
to grow toward it; and some, like sunflowers, 
follow the course of the sun from dawn till sun- 
set, exposing to his ardent rays their full expanse 
of blossoms, thus openly acknowledging that the 
delicate chemical processes which are necessary 
to their perfection are accomplished by his direct 
aid. 

Give to houses plenty of window space, then, 
and open their portals to sun and light. 

Many who pay high prices forthe luxury of the 
sun-bath of the sanitarium are extremely chary of 
exposing themselves to its influence in other 
places. Sunlight is beneficial, not only to the 
strong and well, but to the delicate and weak, both 
at home and during the outing season. 


—@-——_—_ 
RECEIVING GIFTS. 


“I'd give a good deal to dare tell my aunt what 
to say to me when I give her this,” said a bright 
young girl, as she finished and folded up a beau- 
tiful afghan that she had been making as a Christ- 
mas gift for a favorite aunt. 

“Why? What will she say?” asked her friend, 
who knew that Helen’s aunt was very fond of her 
pretty niece. 


| “A fifteen-cent basket or a badly-made pin- 

| cushion was always ‘just the one thing she really 

| needed,’ and the costliest present I ever gave her, 
a cloisonné vase, only made her say, though I 
knew she caught her breath at my extravagance, 
‘It’s such a comfort to be mother of a girl with so 
much taste.’ 

“About six months afterward she told me that 
she had two Christmas presents in one from me 
last time. I took the hint and got a cheaper pres- 
ent next holidays, but you see she saved my feel- 
ings at the time. 

“She’s just the same way to papa and all of us. 
He gave her a perfectly dreadful machine of a 
coffee-pot once, one of those French ones that 
won’t go, and she made coffee with it on the table 
for months, till even papa begged her to banish the 
thing!” 

Giving presents at Christmas is a source of great 


pleasure to most people, but nearly all have a few | 


friends who take the edge off their pleasure by 
their ungracious fashion of receiving gifts. On 
the other hand, there are people whose joy in 


| receiving the simplest thing doubles the delight of 
| the friend who bestows it. 


Every one likes to see 
a gift appreciated, and a person who receives with 
heartiness really makes it “more blessed to give.” 

“God loveth a cheerful giver,” and a cheerful 
receiver is hardly less praiseworthy at Christmas 
time. 


CHRISTMAS FARE. 
One remarkable feature of the siege of Paris—in 


mously. 
Nineteenth Century,” who was a witness of the 
scenes she describes. Thinking about food stimu- 
lated, the craving for it, and before the end of 
the year there were serious apprehensions of 
famine. Of the appearance of things during the 
holiday season, the author says: 


Christmas day of that sad year came at last, and 
New Year’s day, the great and joyful féte-day in 
all French families. A few confectioners kept 
their stores open, and a few boxes of bonbons 
were sold; but presents of potatoes or small pack- 
ages of coffee were by this time more acceptable 


fts. 

Nothing was plentiful in Paris -but champagne 
and Colman’s mustard, The rows upon rows of 
the last-named article in the otherwise empty 
windows of the grocers reminded Englishmen and 
Americans of Grumio’s cruel offer to Katherine of 
the mustard without the beef, since she could not 
have the beef with the mustard. 

Here is the bill of fare of a dinner given at a 
French restaurant upon that Christmas day: 

Soup from horse meat. 

Mince of cat. 

Shoulder of dog with tomato sauce. 
Jugged cat with mushrooms. 

Roast donkey and potatoes. 

Rats, peas and celery. 

Mice on toast. 

Plum-pudding. 


A BEAR’S REVENGE. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, writing of grizzly bears 
in his book, “The Wilderness Hunter,” relates a 
story told him by Doctor Merrill of the United 
States Army. “A remarkable incident,” Mr. 
Roosevelt calls it. Doctor Merrill, in company 
with an old hunter, was following an elk trail ina 
deep, narrow caiion. 


On turning a corner of the canon, the two men 
were charged by an old she-grizzly, so close that 
it was only by good luck that one of their hurried 
shots disabled her and sent her tumbling over a 
bank, where she was easily finished. 

They found that she had been lying gue ef 
across the game trail ona smooth, well-beateén pate 
of bare earth, which looked as if it had been dug 
up, refilled, and trampled down. Examining this 
= curiously, they saw a bit of hide only par- 
jally covered at one end, and on diggin they 
found the body of a b pet go ey grizzly cub. Its 
skull had been crushed and the brains licked out, 
an’ there were signs of other injuries. 

Tne hunters pondered long over this ange 
discovery, and hazarded many guesses as to its 
meaning. At last they decided that probably the 
cub had been killed, and its brains eaten, either by 
some old grizzly or by a cougar; that the mother 
had returned and driven away the murderer, and 
that she had then buried the body and lain above 
it, waiting to wreak her vengeance on the first 
passer-by. 


ONE DRAWBACK. 


The author who pleased himself by printing his 
third volume of poems anonymously, and had 
nine copies of the book presented to him by differ- 
ent friends the next Christmas, would have been 
ready to sympathize with a little boy’s remark 
quoted in Harper’s Magazine. 

Willie was observed to be in deep thought on 
Christmas afternoon, and his mother asked him if 
he wasn’t —- well. 

“Oh, I’m all r 
“but I was thinking there was one thing about 
Christmas that I didn’t like.” 

“What is that?” 

“You've got to be satisfied with what you get.” 


DEFINITE. 


The comments overheard in the crowd, at the 
World’s Fair, were sometimes as interesting as the 
exhibit itself, at least if the observer had a love 
for human nature in its odd phases. 


One day, an old gentleman who found the Java 
village very absorbing, at length confided in a 
young man ss near. 

“It’s powerful nice to watch,” he said, “but I 
may say I should be better on’t if I was a trifle 
better posted. My jography’s a leetle rusty, and 
it’s truth and fact that I don’t jestly know where 
Javais. Now where is it?” 

“Oh,” said the young man, with the assured quiet 

Mocha!” 





of one who knows, “just a little way from M 


“Oh, she’ll say it cost too much, or she’s afraid I | 


have spent too much time over it, or she wonders I 
didn’t choose differing colors instead of shades | 


of red, or something disagreeable. Aunt Fanny 


doesn’t mean to make anybody uncomfortable, | 
but the truth is, she doesn’t know how to receive a | 


gift. 

“My mother is so different; she is always lovely 
about everything one gives her,and always pleased. 
She looks and looks at a thing, pats it and praises 


it, and when we children were little, she used to 
. 7 | 
carry our presents around the house with her, | with two kinds of ice-cream an 


saying they were too precious to part with. 


SHE HAD A MOTIVE. 


| Children are like grown people; they can put 
| up with pretty shabby treatment if they have a 
sufficient motive. Good News reports a conver- 
| sation of two little girls: 


“If Susy Stuckup was as cross to me as she is to 
| you, I’d get mad and never speak to her.” 

“No you wouldn’t; not if you knew what I 
know.” 

“What's that?” 

“She’s going to have a peter pate next week, 

a whole lot of 

' lady-fingers and fruit cake.” 


1870—was that every one’s appetite increased enor- | 
So says the author of “France in the | 


Artistic Lunches, a dainty little book and how to 
use Burnett’s Color Cooking Pastes, by Marion A. 
McBride, may be had by sending your name and address 
to Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 Central St., Boston. [ Adv. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Pm A to, Hom. ohn Waeguater, Bef cstmagter-Gon't; 
lon. . We iJ . e ic er, an 
(cena a 
‘or m ree ° 

INSTITUTE. 10 Spring Garden Bt, Philadelphia, Pa 
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TRIAL FREE. 
Machines Delivered at Your Home !! 


Prices $15.00 and up. 


We offer to send our Sewing Machines anywhere in 
the"United States on approval, to be 
expenses both ways, if the hine is 
examination and trial in your home. 

e or our dealers can sell you Sewing Machines 
cheaper than you can get them elsewhere and they are 
better. e New Home is our . The Cli- 
max, Ideal and other Hi Arm Full Nickel 
Sewing Machines we offer for $15.00 and up. We 
get trade, and if prices, terms and square deal- 
ing will win, we will have it. 

Offer. 


Write us for particulars about fer. 
THE NEW HOME SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
28 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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ght.” he answered, a little sadly, 









Choice Pieces 
in Silver Ware cost no more 
than the Iess attractive ones. 


This Creamer is one of the pieces comprising 
a Coffee Set that has been greatly admired. 


When seeking the 
choicest patterns always 
ask your Feweler for the 
“Towle” Patterns, 
and see that this Trade 
Mark is on the reverse of 
each piece. 





Sterling, 

Manufacturing 

Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANO © 


IS THE BEST, 


Because Conservatories, Schools, Lodges, Musici- 
ans, and the Public generally so regard it. Made 
of finest material, and by most skilled hands. 
Sold for cash and easy payments. Pianos rented 
until rent pays for them. Write for full partic- 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 








CATALOGUES FREE, 
These pianos represent that same Highest Stand- 


| ard of Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 
THE TITLE 


Standard of the World. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 





When you Buy a Teakettle, Buy one with 


“ROMEO”. a seu 


2 \* 





The RomE is made of Copper, inside lined with Pure 
Tin. “Absolutely Safe.” Outside Nickel-plated,"Highly 
Polished,” Seamed in Spout, “Cannot be melted off,” 
Enamelled Wood Handles, “always cold.” 

The ROM 4 Teakettio wil} wert longer, is 
more easily kept clean, and w eat water 
faster than an} Teaketile made. 

Ask your Dealer to show you the Rome Teakettles. 
Range Kettles, and Tea and Coffee Pots and 
satisfy yourself that what we say is true. 

Bear in mind that while our Is are the BE ST they cost 
no more than the small-sized, cheaply made and light 
weight goods on the market. 

If your dealer does not sell ROME Good 
or send $2.00 for Rome Teakettle, and,$1.50 
Tea or Coffee Pot, express prepaid. 

Factory prices: Teakettle, $1.50, Tea or Coffee Pot, $1.00. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 


8 write us, 
for Rome 


returned, we pay | 
J 





Babies at the World’s Fair: 


THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS OF THEM. 


Miss Marjory Hall Tells of the Work in the 
Children’s Building at the World’s 
Fair — No Accidents to Report 
The Good Accomplished. 


Somewhere near 10,000 chiidren were cared for in 
the building erected for the little ones at the 
World’s Fair. The larger number of those came 
in the last three months, when the fame of the 
institution had spread, and people stood in line 
every morning to “check” their babies. 

The report of the last three months’ work has 
been prepared by Miss Marjory Hall. It covers 
the plan of work, objects sought and results 
attained, making a comprehensive review of the 
season and setting forth some remarkably inter- 
esting facts. Perhaps the most significant of these 
is that portion of the report showing that not one 
accident happened within the building, and not a 
single child was abandoned and left in the build- 
ing. Miss Hall’s report, in part, is as follows: 

“The day nursery exhibit of the Columbian 
Exposition was undertaken by the New York 
state board of women managers in two divisions. 
The first, organized by Miss Maria Love, of 
Buffalo, inaugurated the exhibit. The second, 
installed August 1, by Mrs. A. M. Dodge, passed 
| immediately under the general management of 
Miss Marjory Hall, for eight years matron of the 
Virginia Day Nursery, 632 East 5th Street, N. Y. 

“When the board of managers of the New York 
state exhibit adopted the suggestions of Mrs. 
Dodge, chairman of the philanthropic committee, 
and of Miss Love, as to the practicability of the 
day nursery exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, 
their first intention was to secure an exhibit only. 
This, with the trained service at their command, 
would have been comparatively an easy task. 
Fifty children, in a well-appointed nursery, would 
have been observed as at Virginia Day Nursery, 
New York City, peacefully sleeping at the same 
hour each day in their dainty cribs, and awakening 
in baby content for food and play. The lesson 
would have had its value. The board, not without 
comprehension of the difficulties of the task, 
undertook a larger field. Realizing the limitations 
under which hundreds of parents must see the 
Fair, if at all, with babes in arms or 


Toddling Wee Ones 


needing shelter, rest and food, they determined to 
make the exhibit a philanthropic work. It was 
| seconded by a corps of Nurses. 

“To enter each day an average of ninety chil- 
dren, unaccustomed to their surroundings and 
missing the home faces; to enforce, in any 
measure, rules as to diet, sleep and kindergarten 
work, found practicable elsewhere; to take the 
| chances of sickness and accidents, of ignorance, 
misrepresentation and dissatisfaction on the part 
of parents, and of the loss of strength and patience 
under the strain of so many weeks of consecutive 
work,—a strain known only to the initiated,—to 
say nothing of the direful possibilities of ‘lost and 
left’ babies—this the day nursery was set to do. 

“The interest was so continuous and unexpected 
that the glass partitions commanding the exhibit 
could furnish an observatory for a portion only of 
the waiting crowd. An observatory on four sides 
would have been none too large, and we had 
but one. At the door of the anteroom, however, 
through the entire working day, stood some one 
in authority whose privilege and pleasure it was 
to answer all questions, intelligent anil otherwise. 
Workers along parallel lines received from 
matron and assistants all possible information, 
and to no corner of the creche were they denied 
admittance. 


Speaks Well for the Babies. 


“We had good babies, bad babies and prize 
babies—7000 in all, an average of 94a day the first 
month, 96 the second and 103the third. The lowest 
number in one day was 54; the highest, Manhattan 
day, 160, and Chicago day, 153. Of this number 
3,567 were babies under 1 year of age. The mothers 
whose babies ‘never cry’ and the mothers whose 
babies ‘always cry;’ the exceptional mother who 
said, ‘Do your best to make the child comfortable, 
and if he must cry, let him, he does it at home;’ 
mothers who remembered to call every two hours 
and mothers who ‘forgot;’ mothers who were 
grateful and a very few who were ungrateful, 
came and went and the record stands, 7,000 chil- 
dren, from 3 weeks to 6 years old, fed (see opposite 
page) and cared for in 78 working days by a corps 
of twelve nurses, with more help on extra occasions. 

“How was it done? By nurses trained under 
asystem. In aid of the exhibit of the New York 
day nurseries, Mrs. Robert W. Chapin, founder 
of the first practical training school for nursery 
maids and baby hospital, 657 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, sent four nurses, two of whom were 
graduates of the school. The eight additional 
nurses were furnished in part from ‘Virginia Nur- 
sery’ and in part from other nurseries. The ba- 
bies’ hospital school furnished a medical course 
sufficient for the ordinary disorders of babydom 
and enabled the graduates to render efficient aid to 
mother and physician in cases of serious illness. 
To this was added a knowledge of elementary kin- 
dergarten training and the care and preparation 
of foods. (See Miss Hall’s letter on opposite page.) 

“In the exhibit of the New York day nursery 
two objects were on trial. First, the efficien- 
cy of a well-appointed day nursery under the 
conditions of transient occupancy rendered nec- 
essary at the Columbian Exposition; second, the 
value of nurses trained under a system. Its work 
is ended. If, profiting by this experience, other 
large gatherings can be better served, it will be be- 
cause the managers of the New York state board 
in their wise philanthropic effort have set the 
pace. Marjory Hall, 
“Matron N. Y. State Day Nursery Exhibit, Chil- 

dren’s Bid., Jackson Park, Chicago, Il.” 





Two very interesting views of the nursery in Children’s 
Building, World’s Fair, are shown on opposite page. ( Adv. 
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These photographs were taken from life and show two views of the Nursery in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
Every mother will be interested in them and in Miss Hall’s letter and portrait on this page, and also in her report on page opposite. 
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For the Companion. 


FRITZ, MARINE CORPS. 


The bhnding white light of the tropic moon lay 
on the island of Navassa. On its shore, sandy 
and uninteresting, three lads, wearing the dress 
of the United States Navy, appeared to be wait- 
ing for something to happen. Off the island the 
war-ship Moosilauke seemed to float, like a balloon, 
between the two pale immensities of sea and sky. 

From time to time the youthful seamen glanced 
in her direction; then their gaze swept on over 
the sea of molten tin to the silver horizon. It 
was a solitude; there were no more outlines of 
ships to be seen. 

**Between the white av the wather an’ the white 
av the shky, there’s no seein’ at all!’’ grumbled 
Gilhooley. 

“Turn your eyes in another direction,’’ recom- 
mended Stubbs, the apprentice. ‘There’s shade 
enough for you in the forest over there.” 

“Shport, is ut?’’ continued Gilhooley, with a 
contemptuous glance at his rifle. ‘An’ nothin’ 
seen gamer nor buttherflies an’ jargonin’ birds the 
day. Bad luck to the wan that begyuiled us to 
the shpot!”” 

“There’s plenty of game, but you wouldn't 
leave the shore,”’ retorted Stubbs, who was the 
‘‘wan'’ who had suggested getting leave for a few 
days’ shooting. 

“Sh!"’ exclaimed Foster, who had been looking 
toward the green growth that fringed the inner 
edge of the shore. 

“Fwhat is ut?’ shouted Gilhooley, at the top 
of his lungs. 

“Sh!” repeated Foster, raising his rifle and 
taking careful aim. 

Gilhooley also raised his rifle and, taking less 
careful aim, fired instantly. 

“You blundering square-head!"’ cried Foster. 
**I believe you’ve shot old Slater.” 

Gilhooley’s rosy face grew pale, and he sprang 
forward in the direction in which he had sent 
the ball, Stubbs and Foster following. At that 
moment the old man-of-war’s man appeared, 
looking very black, for Gilhooley’s rifle had 
interrupted a dream of a spirited sea-fight. 

“Is ut kilt ye are, Misther Shlater?’’ gasped 
Gilhooley. 

Slater muttered, *‘Gil-hooley! 
knowed it, an’ stayed asleep!” 

Jast then a soft cry, as of some one in pain, 
was heard. 

“Gilhooley has hit something!’’ exclaimed 
Foster, in a tone of utter astonishment. 

Without a word, Gilhooley plunged into the | 
tropical undergrowth, and was soon out of sight. | 
Presently he shouted to them: ‘*Ut’s a kid!” 


I might ‘a’ 








“One o° them yaller babies,’ 
marked, indifferently. 

“We shall have the natives down here in a 
hody,”’ said Foster. 

‘“‘With the ol’ ship out there? Not much!" | 
replied Slater, calmly. ‘They aint pinin’ to hev | 
one of our guns root up their islan’.”’ 

“His leg’s bruk!*’ Gilhooley’s voice floated 
nearer. ‘*’Asy there, me bhy!’’ This to the 
wounded sufferer. ‘‘Ye’re fwhere ut’s policy to 
kape quiet.” 

Gilhooley came in sight, and his companions 
clustered about him. 

“Why, it’s a kid!’ exclaimed Stubbs. 

“That's fwhat I said,”’ replied Gilhooley. 

“We thought you meant a baby,’’ Foster 
explained. 


’ old Slater re- | 


|a couple of buckets of cold water to be dashed 


| these Spartan habits, he had not made a single 


_ docility. 


“I’m not two year nat’rilized, an’ not up in | 
foine Amerikin shlang. I call a baby a child if | 
ut’s a gyurl, an’ a man if ut’s a bhy,” replied | 
Gilhooley. ‘‘Ye murtherin’ blagyard,’’ he con- 


by discharging the contents of one bucket instead 
of two over the astonished Fritz. For one reason 
or another Fritz took his deluge without wincing. 

So delighted was the tar at this evidence of | 


| beyond his own mess. He entered the captain's 
| quarters, and finding them deserted, devoted an 
| hour to dismantling them. He devoured the 
captain’s patent leather boots, a stray copy of 


tinued, addressing himself, “‘fwhy can’t ye kape | fortitude that he continued for a month or more | Punch, several photographs, the fruits of the 


yer brutil instinc’s fwhere they belong, an’ aa 
go about breakin’ the ligs av the innocint ?”’ 

“Why don’t you put it out of misery ?”’ 
Foster. 
bleating softly, and looking up into Gilhooley’s 
face with anguished eyes. | 

“That docther av ours is wan av the foinest,”’ 
Gilhooley remarked, after a pause. “Do ye} 
moind how he set the lig av that little mule from | 
Fayal ?” 

“Thar was a goat on the Helena, 
encouragingly. 

“Ut's a mascot the ould Moosilauke shud be | 
havin’,”’ said Gilhooley, with conviction. 

“The skipper’ll mascot you if you take that 
goat off to the ship,”’ said Stubbs. 

“Lave the shkipper to Tim Gilhooley—an’ he'll | 
niver know annythin’ about ut!" replied the 
young Irishman. 

“The Navassa goat is a very pretty animal,” 
said Foster, who, having all a sailor’s fondness 
for pets, secretly longed to introduce the kid to | 
the ship's company. | 

“Ut’s not a Navassa goat,” said Gilhooley. | 
“His mamma was over yonder in the bush, an’ 


” said Slater, 


Harlem.”’ 
‘“‘“Nonsense!"’ said Stubbs. 
“Wait, me bhy, till the two horns av him | 
grow,”’ Gilhooley replied, calmly. 
They spent the afternoon ministering to the | 
sufferer; hurting him a good deal, it is true, but | 
always with the best intentions. When the boat 
arrived to fetch them off to the ship the kid | 
accompanied them. With the utmost care the 
Moosilauke’s surgeon set the broken leg, and | 
relegated his patient to the sick-bay. 
Thus Gilhooley’s protégé began life on a man- | 
of-war with a wholesome dose of discipline. 
During his restriction to the sick-bay, borne, as | 


| to make it a surprise each time. 
asked | Fritz’s adolescence, which is in a goat the period | captain’s signature, due in Washington at an 


| out 0” 


| all the toime—ah, ha- 


| head as he led 


| complishments, which 
her accints tistified to the fac’ av her bein’ born in | 
| approval of the cap- 
| tain, gained the atten- 


| himself. A junior offi- 


to repeat this lesson daily, taking the precaution 


The poor little wounded animal was | when he has his horns but does not know what to | early date. 


do with them. One morning, just as Slater raised 
the matinal bucket, their use was revealed to 


| Fritz, and the water intended for the pupil was | 


received by the master. 
“Ye've foine discipline in yer kindygarten,”’ 
said Gilhooley, who assisted Mr. Slater to rise. 
“Take your goat 
my sight!" 
commanded Slater. 
“His little thinker 
must ha’ been goin’ 


dy!’ chuckled Gil- 
hooley, patting Fritz’s 
him 
away. 

At about this time 
the Moosilauke joined 
the squadron at King- 
ston, and Fritz’s ac- 


had long since had the 


tion of the admiral 
cer of the flag-ship, 
in an expansive mo- 
ment, laid a hand 
on Fritz’s head and 
compared his frontal 
development to that 
of the navigator. 


This was believed by some to be unjust to Fritz. | 


The admiral’s recognition, however, counted 
for a good deal. 


This was during | 





He had never been known to | 


captain’s sojourn in foreign lands, and last but 
not least, some official correspondence bearing the 


At this point he was discovered, and 
the rest of the captain's possessions were thus 
saved from destruction or mutilation. 

Gilhooley heard of it. ‘‘He’s taken the skipper's 
| truck this time,’’ Stubbs reported. ‘His patent 
| leather boots —"’ 

‘“‘He had always the shtoyle av a gintleman,”’ 
remarked Gilhooley, 
calmly. 

“All 
graphs!" 
tinued. 

“*Ut's no disgrace to 
go in for arrt,’’ com- 
mented Gilhooley. 

“A dozen copies 
of Punch,” stated 
Stubbs, with great 
unction and inaccu- 
racy. 

“Faith, an’ he'll 
niver die av laughin’, 
thin,’’ said Gilhooley, 
still unruffled. 

“And some letters 
of the skipper’s, all 


his photo- 
Stubbs con- 


ready to be sent to 
Washington,’’ Stubbs 
concluded. 


*He’s a public bin- 
ifactur,”’ said Gilhool- 
ey stoutly. 

“You'd better tie 
him up—the skipper 
| Stubbs advised. 
| ‘I'll do ut,’’ Gilhooley replied. ‘The bhy 
mustn't be left to meddie wid the gover’mint; 


wants his hide,” 


Gilhooley said, “loike annybody only betther,”’ | notice Tom or to return Mr. Kelly’s invariable | that's for shpies an’ wire-pullers, an’ not for the 


one of the apprentices named the green hand | 
Fritz. ‘For no r’ason at all excipt accidint,”’ to | 
quote Gilhooley again. 

When the broken leg was as good as ever, | 
Fritz's training began. No young orphan adopted 
into a family of middle-aged gentlewomen was 
ever more completely at the mercy of educational | 
theories. Every man jack had a hand in his | 
instruction. Gilhooley led off, with lessons in | 
dancing and deportment. ‘‘The graces at an 
airly age—that’s me notion,’’ he said. | 





salute; and it had its weight with the men of the 
Moosilauke. Ere long it was nothing 
“Fritzy,”’ ‘“‘old fellow,’’ and ‘‘mate’’—never so 
much as a whisper of ‘‘goat.”’ 

One day Fritz’s star touched its zenith. 


admiral, who was visiting the Moosilauke, was 


pacing the deck deep in conference with her | 


captain. Fritz, who had-the run of the ship and 
abused his privilege, was trotting closely at the 
heels of his superior officers. Out of the rear 
pocket of the admiral’s handsome dark blue coat | 


but | 


The | 


flower av the ship.” 

But as he led the tranquil Fritz to a aine 
| expensive pasturage, he changed his tune. “Li 
at me!"" he commanded. “Are ye only an 
ontrustable baste afther all, | wonder ?" 

“Ontrustable,”’ truly! Left to himself, Fritz 
gnawed and chewed quietly but persistently at 
the rope that bound him until it was severed, and 
he was free to resume his wanderings over the 
ship. 

A few minutes more and a crash of glass was 


Stubbs, who was a ready performer on the | the tip of a handkerchief protruded temptingly, | heard in the vicinity of the wardroom galley. 


out jigger,’’ so ably assisted his messmate that 
ere long Fritz took to his heels at the first | 
prolonged note of ‘The Sailor's Hornpipe.”’ 

Before they had been a month at Port au Prince, | 
whither the Moosilauke proceeded from Navassa, 
Fritz, in his instructor's own words, was ‘the 
shtar av thim all.’’ This comparison was not 
without meaning, for in Fritz’s mess was a 
number of seafaring animals whose cleverness | 
had not been acquired at Annapolis. Chief 
among these were the keen old black cat Tom— | 
brought out from the Pacific Station in the early 
*70’s—and the equally keen though less mature 
monkey, whose name was Mr. Kelly. 

A snapping turtle answering to the name of | 
Socrates, and having the peripatetic tendencies of 
the earlier philosopher, and a family of guinea. | 
pigs known as the Smiths, presumably because of 
their number, completed the list of Fritz’s rivals, | 
each of whom had some accomplishment or | 
specialty. 

It was a moving sight to see, in the golden | 
tropic twilight, a group of seamen including Tom, | 
Socrates, Mr. Kelly and a representative or two 
of the Smiths, gathered on the spar deck in an 
admiring circle, in whose centre, to the animated 
strains of the in-and-out jigger, Fritz footed it as 
nimbly as any infant satyr of mythology. 

To dancing a pleasing variety of tricks was 
; added; and Gilhooley and Stubbs and Foster 
_ then pronounced Fritz’s higher education com- 
plete. NotsoSlater. The old man hinted loudly 
of discipline, spelled with a big D. As a repre- 
sentative of the rigorous old navy, Slater bunked 
on the deck, and on rising in the morning caused 


| 
! 
j 
| 
| 


over him. Owing to a modern prejudice against 


convert among the youthful seamen of the 
Moosilauke. 

Fritz, so it seemed to Slater, promised greater 
Slater had applied his bath theory to 
Tom and Mr. Kelly, and made two enemies for 


life, and by way of primary instruction he began 





mouth. 
Just as the tag end was disappearing, the | 
| admiral wheeled suddenly and saw what was | 


going on! What then? 
“To the brig with him?’’ Not atall. He merely 
said, very rapidly, ‘‘What’s this? What's this? 
Don't let this occur again, sir!’ quite as if Fritz 
had been of the third generation turned out at 
Annapolis. 

‘“‘Ah, he’s a sad wag,” 
told of Fritz’s adventure. 

But after this, having touched its highest point, 
Fritz’s star declined. It may have been the 


said Gilhooley, on being 


effect of over-indulgence on an unformed mind, | a 


or it may have been goat nature cropping out, 
but he now began to show a phase of character 


over which an untruthful historian would doubt- | 
| less throw the softening glamor of romance. 


It is useless to deny that Fritz now rose early 
and lay down late, for the sole purpose, appar- 
ently, of seeing how much pain he could cause 
the faithful Gilhooley ; and Gilhooley was faithful. 
Valiantly he defended his favorite, and subtly. 

**Ut’s the way wid ’em all,"* he would say, when 
forced to listen to complaints of Fritz’s lawless 
behavior. 
shkipper himself? 
an’ may be a shlight attack of wild oats; 
will pass.”’ 

Unfortunately for this theory, 
not pass. Fritz continued to devour his mess- 
mates’ choicest treasures—tintypes of their 
relatives, their tobacco, any treasured letters or 


Ut’s just a touch of nature, 
but ut 


papers that he could find, and such of their | 
Ina} 


rations as were not too insipid for his taste. 
word, he established his reputation as a thief of 
the most astounding variety. 

In vain Gilhooley spoke lightly of these acts as 
‘‘pranks,’’ and urged his messmates to “‘give the 
bhy toime."’ It was of no avail. It was not 
“Fritzy’’ now, it was “‘Gilhooley’s goat;’’ and 
this tells the story of the esteem in which the 
former favorite was held. 

One day he extended his sphere of activity 


Did he thunder out, | 


_| an’ @ man at say,” 


‘‘Wud ye have the bhy as shtiff as the | 


the attack did | 


| instrument known on board ship as the ‘‘in-and- | | and little by little it was drawn into Fritz’s | The dignified steward and a tray of small glasses 


| had been assisted forward most unexpectedly. 

‘“He’s a jaynius for the onixpected,”’ said 
Gilhooley. 

The squadron proceeded to Key West shortly 
| after this, where drills and target practice and 
| similar horrors were to be gone through. As 
|} soon as they were at sea it was observed that 
Fritz resumed, to some degree, his former steady 
habits. 

‘‘He’s the thrue sailor bhy; a tirror in por-rt 
commented Gilhooley. 

At Key West another phase of Fritz’s nature 
developed; he became a deserter. Led away by 
suddenly conceived friendship for a smiling 
|German corporal, Fritz joined the Moosilauke's 
marine corps. Words fail to describe the first 
emotions of his first friends,—Slater, Foster, 
| Stubbs and Gilhooley,—but they were fairly 
compelled to return, one by one, to their allegiance 
| to the young scapegoat. 
| He won their admiration in a new field. 
Through his affection for the smiling German 
corporal, be began to drill with the marine corps, 
'and would not be discouraged. Extraordinary 
as it was, he grasped the elements of military 
tactics, and it was a fine sight to see the lively 
little fellow ‘‘charging’’ on the barren wastes of 
Key West, with all the quickness and precision of 
a man regularly instructed. 

“T’ve t’ought ut out,”’ Gilhooley said one even- 
ing when the Moosilauke was off Hatteras, home- 
ward bound. 

“Let us have it,”’ said Stubbs. 

“Fritzy comes av a fam'ly av soldiers, an’ the 
foinest av their kin’. He’s dashin’ an’ bould as 
| becomes the gran’son av a _ brigadier-gineral. 

He’s mischeevyus, but he’s hones’—"’ 

‘‘What about his cleaning out the mess’s coffee 
yesterday ?”’ asked Foster; ‘and helping himself 
afterwards to the wardroom steward’s duck 
trousers ?"’ 

‘“‘Pranks—an’ that's all,’’ said Gilhooley, com- 
posedly. ‘A descindent av a brave fam’ly must 
be full av shpiruts. He's no mane thricks, nor 


| 
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brutil ways, an’ that, I take ut, is the pun tist 
av ancistry.’ 
Slater grunted approvingly. 


said he. 


“That's about it,” 
Lucite LovELL. 





nn hligpahtetchibsiend 
For the Companion. 
HOW I HEARD THE HOUSES. 


Christmas day, the cheeriest in the year, was 
fast coming to its end. Daylight was gone. 
Over the western hills, snow-clad and distant, 
the clouds hung in heavy masses, 
golden from the setting sun, but silvery in a full 
moon’s light. The children, tired with the day's 
festivity and romping, had gone early to bed, 
and silence ruled the early night. 

Our house is an old-fashioned, square structure, 
which overlooks from a high hill a neighboring 
country town in Vermont. From my chamber 
window I could see the surrounding hills covered 
with unbroken snow and flooded with moonlight. 
How easily—so I thought as I looked out—one 
could fancy the white and radiant landscape to be 
a frozen sea with waves that did not roll, and 
with phantom ships at anchor in the distance! 
The smoke of some farm-house chimneys, rising 
slow and spirit-like, might be from visionary 
steamers. On these my eyes stayed fixed after I 
had drawn my chair to the window, and soon 
the limits of my vision seemed to oa far 
beyond the visible scene. 


no longer | 


Still I could hear sleigh-bells and the merry | 


shouts of riders as they glided along the smooth 
road which wound around the hill and past the 


house. Withthem my mind seemed to go forth over | 


many @ snowy road on many a well-remembered 


ride. 
ing ; 
reverie, and what I saw and heard for a little 
time I cannot remember. 

Then a voice spoke. 
tone; it was a voice unlike any that I had ever 


The real and the imaginary seemed blend- | 
I ceased all effort to control my state of | 


| 
| 
| 


all the others shouting in eaten, “Why, it’s 
Christmas!" 

My head seemed bursting with the racket, but | 
it passed instantly, and listening, I heard this: 

“Christmas! What's Christmas? Noneof my | 
people ever once spoke of Christmas. I never | 
hear of it except from you once a year.’ 

Some of the replies to this were funny in their | 
indignation. An Irish hovel that stood next door 
te a pig-pen said: ‘‘Phwat’s the blagyard afther 
sayin’? He never heard o’ the birthday av our 
blessed Lord? Bad ‘cess to the haythen!”’ 

Many other voices jeered, while some were very 


abusive, but most of them expressed the greatest | 


surprise. I at once understood that the house 
which had disavowed knowledge of Christmas was 
not known to the rest, though I now know who it 
was. Soon a house more deliberate and thought- | 3 
ful than the rest spoke clearly : 

‘“‘We can’t understand you at all. You speak 
with a New England Yankee twang, and yet say 
Christmas has never been spoken of within your | 
walls? Have you no children ?’’ 

“Children! I guess I have!’’ said the strange 
house indignantly and proudly at once. ‘Lots of | 
children! Children as happy and romping as any 
in the land. They’re not here now. But I never 
heard them speak of this Christmas you’re mak- 
ing such a fuss about.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps your people are infidels ?”’ 

“Shame on you! They're not; they’re Chris- 
tian, God-fearing folks."’ 

‘‘Perhaps they are rigid Puritans of the old | 
fashion, too strait-laced to observe Christmas ?”’ 

“Oh no, they’re not more rigid than is common, 
and they’ re as light-hearted as any of your folks.” 

“Oh, now I see how it is! All your folks are 
deaf mutes.” 


Then came from the strange house a new sound 


of derision. I could hear the shingles on its roof 


‘and the clapboards on its side shake and creak a 


I can perfectly recall its | 


before heard in wide-awake land, or in the land | 


of dream. I was not frightened, but only amazed 
to be quite sure that it was the voice of our house 
talking. In a few moments this seemed natural 


enough, for somehow it was conveyed to my | 


understanding that houses talk with each other 
only on Christmas nights. 

‘‘Well, we've had a very pleasant Christmas 
day here,’’ our house said. ‘The children ate 
sugar-plums and pop-corn till their little stom- 
achs ached. All the grown-ups were kind to 
them, and to one another. Nothing has been 
wanting this Christmas inside me. How did the 
day go with you over there ?”’ 

A voice which sounded near at hand, yet with 


| 


little as with laughter. 

“No, no, no,” it said; ‘‘deaf mutes, indeed! 
Tongues never run at a merrier rate than inside | 
me. Never was sweeter child-prattle than some- 
times rings in my walls.” 

““Well, we all give it up,’’ was the chorus. 

Then the queer house said, ‘I hear your Christ- 
mas fuss every year with wonder. Can’t any of 
you tell me all about Christmas ?”’ 

Then the little church spoke clearly again : 

“I think it is my privilege to explain Christmas 
to our beloved friend. The story has been told 
within my walls so many, many times since I was 
built, that I thrill at the thought of it.’’ 

“Go on,”’ chorused the others. 

“Of course you know,” said the little church, 
‘of the Christ Who was born in Bethlehem. It 


” 


a sort of ventriloqual tone, replied. My percep-| is the anniversary of His birth that we call 


tions 


in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
‘Well, we’ve had a good time, too. 


were so strangely keen that I instantly | 
recognized it as the voice of the house of a relative | 


full of company all day, and you ought to have | 


seen the Christmas presents! 
diamonds as master gave mistress! They’re 
actually too valuable for me to shelter, so they 
are to be kept in a safe deposit vault when mis- 
tress doesn’t want to wear them. 

“Such anxieties as we city houses have, filled 
up with jewels and treasures! Ugh! how an 
honest house hates burglars! Sometimes when I 
see such scamps prowling around I wish I could 
make human folks understand my voice.” 

When I heard this I wondered, for the voices 
were easy enough to understand. Could it be 
that I was in some unusual condition? Wasn't 
I wide awake? Why, I could see the moonlight 
on my chamber door and faintly hear a party of 
sleigh-riders passing. I settled back again in my 
chair, and forgot the sleigh-bells on hearing several 
houses talking at once. 


Such a set of new | 





| there till the spring sun melts it away. 


Christmas and celebrate.” 
«Tell about the children,’’ came the chorus. 
“In the early dawn,” said the little church, 


I’ve beer | ‘children with sweet voices go out into the winter | 


air and sing sweet carols. In almost every house 
a fir-tree, lighted with hundreds of tiny candles, 
and hung with gifts for young ard old, stands to 
delight the children. They eat sugar-plums and 
cake in tremendous quantities, and then they go 
out and look in the snow for the tracks of the 
reindeer which are supposed to carry Santa Claus, 
as he goes from house to house to leave his pres- 
ents. Oh, there’s too much to tell. It’s Christ- 
mas, that’s all. How strange you don’t know 
anything about it!” 

“‘Oh,”’ said the other, ‘there isn’t much mystery 
about that. I see just how itis. This Christmas 
comes always in the winter, doesn’t it ?’’ 

“Why, of course; in December.” 

Well, you'll understand my ignorance when I 
tell you what kind of a winter I pass. When the 
first snow comes it falls all around me and stavs 
There is 


I could hear a fine house in Boston speaking— | never a foot-track in it, except perhaps those of 
how I knew that it was a fine house and in Boston crows, mice, or wild rabbits—never the track of 


I can’t explain; but I did know it, and what is | a human being.’’ 


more, when I heard any house’s voice I could see | 


‘*Well, well!’’ chorused the others in a sort of 


the house itself very plainly, both its inside and | | dismay. 


outside at once, which was certainly queer. 
‘*Master and mistress quarrelled a week ago,” 


| 
| 


“All through the winter the storms beat and | 
the sun shines, and the long, moonlight nights 


said the fine Boston house, ‘‘and haven't spoken come and go, but I hear the sound of no human 


since; and there are no children here, so I’ve had | voice. 


a dismal day.’ 


A little Episcopalian church in Ohio spoke up| shadows on the snow in bright nights. 


and said, ‘Before daylight this morning a choir | 


All I have to'console me are the murmur- 
ing pines about me, and the beauty of their 
The 
winter seems so long to me, and I’m so lonesome 


of beautiful children stood on my doorstep and | that I notice such things particularly, for I don’t 


sung the most deautiful carols! 
long the very Christ has seemed to dwell in me.” 


After this the voices seemed to come from all 


parts of the world, most of them so far away that 
their mingling was one great, confused hum. As 
a deep tone in a pipe-organ seems to be the ground | 


upon which the melodies pose, dance and cast and cold on that day, and we never have any | | 
themselves fastastically, so this great, distant | Christmas. 


| 


And all day hear a word spoken till the grass begins to grow | 


and the trees begin to bud.” 
‘Poor thing,”’ said the others in a great sigh. 
“Don’t you see how it is? I’m a summer | 
cottage on Squirrel Island, and nobody was ever 
here on Christmas day. All of us here are dark | 


So while you are merry-making, all | 


hum of voices seemed but a sub-bass to the | the fun I can have is to listen to the grand voice 


chorus which spoke in our own tongue. 
I listened to tales of joy and sorrow. 


house was an empty cradle, in another a drunken | are here. 
father; from another a prodigal son had gone | you as to my identity. 
But | know me after this.” 


forth to feed on the husks of dissipation. 


| of the sea. 
In one | | does i in the quiet summer months when my folks 
Well, I. did have some fun mystifying | 


these sad notes seemed few in the chorus, which | 


was on the whole joyous and merry. 

The voices were growing monotonous; they 
droned drowsily. I was beginning to lose the 
sense of hearing them when I heard a voice which 
surprised me, because I could not tell what house 
was speaking, nor where it was. 

“What's all this about, anyway?" it said. 
‘What makes you all so merry to-night ?’’ 

Instantly there came a vast volume of sound, 


| 





It roars and dashes about as it never 


I guess you'll always 


Then the summer cottage went on to say some- 
thing else, but I found that my ability to hear it 
was vanishing, and I could catch only a disjointed 
phrase or word now and then. Again it was still. 

I opened my eyes. ‘The moon was shining into 
the window almost exactly as when I sat down. 
I rose, struck a match, rubbed my eyes, looked at 
my watch and found I had been able to hear the 
houses talking for just ten minutes. 

I. A. Stanwoop. 
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Boston, Mass. 
| Durant Normal School of Physical Education. 
The Durant Gymnasium offers unequalled facilities. 
| Nine instructors, besides — lecturers. 
For p persicula ae 98 ress. 


REY, Directo 
B. Y. W. C. A., Berkeley St., cor. of ‘Appleton, Boston. 
SINGING AT SIGHT EASILY LEARNED. 


Stamps. Albums for the Holidays. 


COLUMBIAN PAC 35c 
tains 50 varieties ” Gn 8. Postage ‘Stamps. 
REVENUE PACKET, U.S. . 5 
ntains 85 varieties 1c. to $e. 50. 
poral sheets, 50 per cent. discount. Revenue 
anus a apne 25 per cent. discount. Albums, 380c., 50c., 
$1.50 and up ys $15.00. All postage paid. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 325 Washington St., Boston. 
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HYCIENIC UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 


Endorsed by physicians as a safeguard against 
Colds or Rheumatism. 


NON-SHRINKABLE. NON-IRRITATING. 


RAY Men’s Furnisher, 


509 Wash'n St., Cor. West. 
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Boston’s latest and most popular music. 
LOUIS H. ROSS & CO., 32 West St., Boston. ¢ 


“Pm mee” FREE. 


A neat Celluloid Book-Mark with 

engraving of Phillips Brooks on it. 
Free to every one sending 10 cents for sar 
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In Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. 


Practical Short Courses are offered by CORNELL 
| UNIVERSITY. in Agriculture and Dairy Hus- 
bandry which are within the reach of all. 

Term begins Jan. 3, 1894. For particulars address 


I. P. ROBERTS, Director, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SHORT 
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| The Eleventh Year A ‘this well-established School OooL BUILD DING is centrally located 
now open. Superior in equipment and in arrangement andpn arposely eo eoustes ected. 
for convenience and comfort. Modelled after the best EK URSE. Shorthand, %, - S. ane, 
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Students have free access to the galleries of the ‘or 


Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) 
ane in scholarships. Begin at any time. For cireu- 
rs address as above. F. COWLES. 


ospectus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y 
608 Washington St., Rectin, Mass. 








Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond 
Piano: ‘*We enjoy our Piano, and find no other 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.”’ 


D2 YOU WANT ONE? 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 

direct from factory. Besides our regular 

line of new instruments, which have a 

wide range in price according to size and 

style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at 

all sorts of prices; various makes, taken in exchange, and our own make, that 

have been rented more or less; some so little used they are as good as new; 
reduced prices on these. 

We guarantee satisfaction or no pay, and we pay freight both ways. Easy 

| payments ; one to three years to complete purchase. Write for full information. 


- IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
MASS. 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, 
See SS 
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is Petroleum Better than Cod Liver Oil 
‘For Coughs, Weak Lungs and Wasting Diseases. 


BECAUSE—It is pleasant to take—The weakest stomach can retain it— 
It does all that Cod Liver Oil can do—and more too—It relieves cough—Is 
healing and strengthening—Builds up the system—Helps and not kills the 
appetite—Aids digestion—Puts flesh on the bones. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion 


(PRACTICALLY TASTELESS.) 
Does all this and more. It is the most effective remedy for 


Throat and Lung Troubles, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, La Grippe, and all Wasting Diseases, 


in children as well as adults. 
Price per bottle—two sizes, | FRE Our Book ‘“‘HEALTH.” 
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50 Cents and $1.00. How to get—How to keep. 
ANGIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Angier’s Petroleum Tablets, for Coughs and Throat Irritations, 25 cents. 
Angier’s Petroleum Soap— and —for the Toilet and 8 Skin, 25 cents. 
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| girls ripped and made over and washed ribbons, 
| and grew shabby and old. 

Then came the terrible day—Keziah saw it as in 
a dream—when Uncle David entered the room, his 
| face set and stern, and told them that Sam had 

taken some money not his own, and used it for 
| himself. Sam had not denied it, but had hung his 








head. The next week the squire sold the corner 
lot. 
-+ Things went on from bad to worse. To be sure, 
Sam got a place in a store in Worcester, but he 
ALADDIN. did not keep it long, and all sorts of vague rumors 


came to the farm to torture the three sad women 
and the stern old man. A letter verified the worst 
of these. Sam had married an actress, and was 


When I was a beggar boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 


them all on his way out, and bring his wife with 
him. 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
ey and power and good store, 
of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose— 
u gave, and may snatch again; 
Thave nothing ’twould pain me to lose, | 
For I own no more casties in Spain! | 


—James Russell Lovell. 





Howe’s mind. She heard her father’s husky 
voice, after this lapse of years; she saw her 
mother’s bended figure, with her face buried in 
her hands. Persis stood, rigid, near the mantel- 
piece. Only Keziah had taken the frightened 
little bride into her arms, in all her cheap finery, 
| and kissed her. Sam held her hand for an instant, 
| and then the door closed on him forever. 

| Their names were never mentioned. Keziah 
| subscribed for an Erie paper, which she opened in 


* 





For the Companion. 


A SHIFTED RESPONSIBILITY. 
j tidings of him, week after week, in vain. But one 


As the doctor slammed the gate behind him and 
strode up the narrow gravel walk, a white head day she found his name! he had been arrested 
appeared for a moment in an inquiring attitude at | Uder a charge of dishonest dealing. She could 
the upper hall window. Then the bell rang, | hardly understand it, and after that she looked no 
echoing through the empty old house. After a | More- 
decent interval the door was opened by Miss| But now he was dead; and to Keziah Howe’s 
Persis Howe herself. She stood in grim silence simple mind all his sin and his shame fell from 
until Doctor Arthur found his tongue. him like a veil. He was their own little Sam 

“It’s a social visit this time,” he began, ner- | ®ain. But her repressed nature found no outlet. 
vously. “That is, I hope you’re well. The faet | “O sister!” was all she said. : 
is,”—he hurried to the attack,—“I’ve a little some-| “And the doetor—I suppose they’ve talked it 
thing to say to you on business that’s not my own, | well over in the village, down at Muzzy’s and over 
and —” 3 | at the Corners—came to tell me of my duty, our 

The doctor paused for breath. He was a small | duty, to take those children and bring ’em up— 
man at best, but in contrast to the tall figure before | twins, too!” : 
him he seemed almost a pigmy. | “Twins!” echoed Miss Keziah. 

Miss Persis held the door it our duty? Jsn’t it?” 
stepped back. | “It may be yours, butitisn’t mine. I’m the best 

“Won’t you walk in, doctor?” she interrupted, | judge of that. We slaved enough for him and his, 
in her deep voice, “and sit down inside? It’s a | Years ago. Look at this farm! half as big as it 
warm morning.” | used to be. That’s him! Look at these shabby 

She led the way into a sitting-room, sweet with rooms, with father’s bookcases almost empty! 
the perfume of the honeysuckle by the windows | That’s him! Look at us, Keziah Howe, friendless, 
and refreshing in its cool shade. The doctor | forlorn old maids! That’s him, too; and now to 
threw himself down on the sofa and took the | tke his children,—boys, most likely,—7’W never 
palm-leaf fan that his hostess offered. Outside a ‘lo it!” 
locust droned and a cat-bird answered from the| “But it isn’t their fault,” began Keziah, timidly. 
cherry-tree. “°Tisn’t their fault if their father did go wrong. 

The doctor drew his handkerchief across his | They hadn’t ought to come on any town for that! 
forehead and plunged into the midst of things. And ’tisn’t their fault that they’re boys, sister, 

“Sam Beecher died last week out at Erie,” he | neither.” 
said. The old face opposite his did not change at| Miss Persis deigned no reply. Keziah’s words 
all. were having great effect, but to all outward 

“The news didn’t get here till day before yester- | appearance she was grimmer than ever. Keziah 
day, and we had to talk itover. Some of us were | Went on: “I wonder if they’re well-favored chil- 
for telling you and some of us weren’t; but it dren, Persis? You remember Sam’s curls, that 
seemed to me that I'd ought to do as I’d like to be 
done by. So I came.” He was plucking up Perhaps they’re like him. Their mother was dark- 
courage now. | complexioned, though.” 

“You see,” the doctor went on, “he’s left two| “Don’t name her to me!” 
children,—twins, I hear,—and I thought, we elder woman’s cheek. “There’s no use in talk, 
thought, that maybe you’d help out. You know, | and no Doctor Arthur nor you, Keziah, nor the 
Miss Howe, it does seem as if they had some claim | Whole village, shall change my mind, now it’s 
on you; sort of a moral claim, you know. Sam | once made up. We’ll live for our own comfort, 
didn’t leave anything, and their mother’s folks | and let those who will look out for the rest.” 
don’t want ’em; so there’s only the poorhouse ora _ At this unchristian sentiment, the tears which 
chance that you’d do something.” had been gathering there fell from Keziah’s weak 

He paused, and looked at his listener intently. | eyes. The ground seemed to be slipping from 

Persis Howe’s face did not relax. She answered beneath her feet; but she rallied herself gallantly 
him calmly, with a suggestion of iron in her tone: | for a last effort. 

“I think I’ve done all by Sam and his that it’s| “For my sake, sister, do think it over! for my 
my call to do. ‘Twas do, do, do ever since he | sake! There’s no need to decide now! Why, I’d 
came to us. "Twas give to him and do without | like to have the little boys toddling round—they’d 
ourselves. "Twas the academy and college, and | be company for me. I'd take care of ’em. I’d 
that medical school; and what did it all amount | wash ’em and I’d mend ’em, and I'd have their 


“O sister, isn’t 
open wider and 


going to Pennsylvania. He would stop to see | 


Another scene photographed itself on Keziah | 


| secret in her own room and searched for some | 


pretty red color, and how blue his eyes were! | 


A flush dyed the | 





to? He took that money of Uncle David’s, and he 
married that poor thing from Worcester way, and 
he’s never set eyes on any of us but once from 
that day to this. No, Doctor Arthur, I’ve done all 
I can and will. 
children must lie in it.” 

Miss Howe, who bad at first been rocking a little 
nervously in her chair, now stopped and sat bolt- 
upright, looking very icy and grim. 

The little man rose. The enthusiasm which had 
made him a self-appointed messenger on an errand 
of mercy contracted before this frost. He could 
state a case plainly, but he was no advocate. 

“As you please, Miss Howe, as you please.” He 
waved his hand in conciliatory fashion. “I hope 
yowll excuse me for coming. Allow me to say 
good-morning.” 


She followed him to the door and closed it after | 


him. He heard the key turn in the lock. 
In spite of her grimness, a strong emotion was 
tugging at Persis Howe’s old heart. She longed 


to yield to it, but dared not take the responsibility. | 
So she did what she always did in such a crisis— | 


she called to Keziah. 

The race is not always to the swift nor the 
victory to the strong; and Persis Howe, self- 
poised, self-reliant and self-willed as she was 


thought to be, found herself as clay in the hands | 
of her colorless sister Keziah, and secretly rejoiced | 


in the fact. 
Miss Keziah’s hands just now were covered 
with flour. The peremptory call had surprised 


her in the act of “sifting,” and she was wiping | 


them on her apron as she opened the kitchen door. 

“What is it, Persis?” 

“Doctor Arthur’s been here to tell us that Sam’s 
dead, and to ask us to take his children.” 

“Sam dead!” gasped Miss Keziah, the tears 
standing in her dim blue eyes. “O sister!” 

Keziah was a girl of fifteen when Squire Howe 
had brought home his cousin’s orphaned boy from 
the far West into the little circle of which he soon 
became the chief figure; its crown-prince first and 
then its king; whose word was law and whose 
wishes commands. Keziah remembered it all. 

Sehool days and college days followed, and then 
the medical school, while the squire pinched, and 
sold a lot of woodland here and a yoke of oxen 
there; and Mrs. Howe turned and darned and the 


He’s made his bed, and his | 


bringing up.” 

A sneer crept over Miss Persis’s lips. In reality 
she was near the point of giving way; but she 
| steeled herself against the temptation to do so. 
| “Nonsense!” she said, and turned to her basket 
of mending, while Miss Keziah wept silently in 
the corner and wiped her glasses on her pocket- 
handkerchief. The moments of silence seemed 
hours. 

Then a wheel grated on the gravel, a deep voice 
called “Whoa!” and the bell rang again through 
the house. Persis hurried to her vantage-point at 
the upper hall window. She peeped between the 
turned slats. 

“It’s the expressman,” she whispered down to 
Keziah in the hall below. “He can’t have any- 
| thing for us.” 

Another pull at the bell, this time a more vigorous 
one, and Keziah turned the key and opened the 
door. There stood Bill Abbott, the expressman, 
with a queer look on his face and two big bundles 
in his arms. 

“Mercy!” said Miss Keziah. 

“They’re for you, ma’ams,” said he. He always 
addressed them collectively. “They’re for you, 
ticketed through from Erie, and fare all paid. 
| They’re asleep now—kinder petered out, I guess.” 
He pulled the coverings from the heads of the 
bundles and disclosed—the twins! 
| Sam Beecher’s twins, too, and no mistake! 
There was the same red-gold hair, and the eyes of 
china-blue. Miss Keziah stood as one dazed. 

“Here’s a letter that goes with ’em. *Twill tell 
you about it all, I guess.” 

There was a stir behind her. 

“Give me the babies, Keziah.” Miss Howe’s 
| voice had a triumphant ring in it, as she took them 
from her sister’s arms. “And do you go straight 
over to Mrs. Babson’s for a quart of milk. Bill 





down the crib from the attic; and on your way 
back step into Martha Seelye’s and tell her I want 
her to come over here as quick as she can.” 

She read the letter as she gave these directions. 

“And their names are Persis and Keziah,” she 
added, as she smoothed the flushed cheeks and 
nestled the warm little bodies closer in her thin 
old arms. “I almost wish one of ’em had beena 
boy!” JOHNSON MORTON. 





Abbott, I want you to come with me and bring | 


REMARKABLE POWER For Christmas Evening. 


IN PHCENIX ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT. | 
All about it in Circular from W. B. BEACH, | 
448 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


PRICES REASONABLE. | 
GREASE, Removed by 
Castilian Cream 
from Woolen Clothing 
FRESH PAINT and Carpets. Highly re- 
commended for cleanin 
AND INK removing paint from 
window glass. 
| Ask your Druggist for it. Sample bottle by mail 20 cts. 
F. C. LORD, Agent, W..Roxbury, Mass. 
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‘How To Repair A Watch. 
Many boys would like to know how to do it. 


| _A skilful Watchmaker and Repairer is always in 
demand. The Waltham Horological School grad- 
uates a thorough Watchmaker, Engraver and Optician 
in 1 year or less. ‘rite for Catalogue and Testimonials. 


PALMER & SWAIN, Waltham, Mass. 
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The Ideal Magic Lantern 
Is made of sheet metal, japanned and striped. 
10 inches in height and 4 inches in diameter. 
Has a 1 1-2-inch plano-convex Condensing Lens, 


and a t-inch double-convex Lens. 
Uses kerosene oil only. 


The size of the picture the Lantern throws de- 





Objective 





( pends on its distance from the screen, But three 
4 feet is the diameter in ordinary rooms. The 
Lantern Slides are on strips of glass 6 1-2 inches 


in length, with four pictures on most of the Slides. 
Some of the Colored Lantern Slides imported by 
us have a continuous panoramic picture. 

The equipment given with the Magic Lantern 
| consists of 6 Colored Lantern Slides, 2 Photo- 
| graph Lantern Slides, a lecture book, 72 admis- 
sion tickets and a large show bill. 

Price, Complete, $1.75. 

On receipt of 45 cents additional we will pre- 
pay mail or express charges. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Knife & Scissors 
Water Grinder. 


eee 


A perfect Household implement for grinding 
Shears, Scissors and Knives of all kinds. Fills 
with water which prevents drawing the temper. 


SENT EXPRESS PAID FOR $2.00. 
Write for Circulars. 
_A. J WILKINSON & CO., 184 Washington St., Boston. ¢ 
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PARAL ALP PPP PPP PPP ew How this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we 4 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. { 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


Parties will leave Boston via New Orleans and the 





50 
| Years 


in the 
) Homes & Stores 
of 

New England. 











Southern Pacific route Jan. 9 and 30, Feb. and |) 
20 and March 13, and via Chicago and the Santa Fé Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
Route Jan. ‘eb. 22 anc arch 8, for ail ‘ nies 
PASADENA LOs ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
RIVERSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, M = the real worth of this well-known remedy. 
TEREY, and other California points. Each trip will “ 

m in a Special Train of Magnificent For Croup it has been to the mother 


Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and 
ining Cars. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coas' They mer be used returning on Any Reg- 
ular Train until June 30, 1894, or with any one of Ten 
Parties under “pecial Escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Routes. 


what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the shipwrecked 
sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
} fore always close at hand. 


For Coughs and Colds it always brings 
relief in dispelling the disease and assisting 
to the normal healthy condition. ; 





Mexico Excursions: Jan. 90, Feb. 20 and March 13. 


Excursions to Washington, Jan. 9, Feb. 9, Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. 
| , J $ le 
March 13 and 80, April 27 and May 25; to Lookout oe 3hc. & , 
ountain, Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. d Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. ‘ 


March 13; to Richmond and Old Point Comfort ji rtha Mass § 
| Feb. 9 and April 27; to Gettysburg, March 9 and | @ CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, { 
ay 25. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by using 


» 
» 
) 
9 and 23, an 2 
) 
) 
) Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. By mail 15c. 


Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train through Euro the 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd 
Gibraltar, Feb. 17. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party w Fil coil from 

r. 
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party to 
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—THE— 
Ideal Tea and Coffee Strainer. 


Fully Protects the Tablecloth from 
pre Stams. Very Useful, Simple, 
‘flicient. The housekeeper’s delight. 
Sample by mail 25 cts. Agents wanted. 
New England Novelty M 
| 24 B Portland Street, Boston, 


San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tou 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- | 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
| 296 Washington Street (opposite Schoo! Street), Boston. 


Your Wif 
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is needing a Sewing Machine. Then why not surprise her at 
Christmas with the NEW COMPANION? It will lighten her 
daily toil and bring health and happ 8 you try it? 
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THE NEW COMPANION HIGH-ARM SEWING MACHINE is supplied with the usual EXTRA 
ATTACHMENTS, and is WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. Note our HOLIDAY OFFER! There 
is still ample time to gladden the heart of your wife if you ORDER AT ONCE. 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER. From Dec. 20th to Dec. 30th, we will deliver the NEW COM- 
PANION HIGH-ARM SEWING MACHINE at any EXPRESS Office in New England, on receipt of 
$19.00. Be sure to mention this Unparalleled EXPRESS PAID Offer when you order. 


Publishers PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Youth’s Com nm, 
Columbus l_— 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





DECEMBER 21, 1898. 














LADIES! 


Use only 
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Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 




















PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 
pared from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. ry 
them and be convinced of their superior flavor. 


PURITY WASHED SULTANAS 
are put up in same manner, and once tried always used. 


Hildreth’s Celebrated 


oe 


Molasses Candy. 


Does Not Stick To Teeth or Fingers. 
Delicious—Healthful—Satisfying. 


Try it and you will want some more. For sale by 
Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


The Trade Mark above is stamped in red on every wrapper. 


H, L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 





NOTHING 
LIKE IT. 


FINEST 
MADE. 


ONE CENT 


Pop Cor © QUART. 


The finest White Rice Corn, shelled, winnowed and 
screened. Put up in pound packages, which will make, 
when popped, ten quarts of Delicious Pop Corn. 


10 CENTS per Package, of Cirocers. 


Look for our name on the package as 
guarantee for the quality. 


SMITH, CLAPP & GAY, Stoughton, Mass. 


N O ODOR 


BOILING 
SOAKING 

“Picked up by the only Process that 

does not Destroy Fibre or Flavor.” 


EEE 


BEARDSLEYS 


HREBDED, 
ee 


CoprisH* 


PICKED WP IN BONTON STHE 
FLEADY FOR THE TABLE IN JS MINUTES 


NOTHING Kme fT 


J. W.BEARDSLEYS SONS 
17g 2100 wasT sr. NEW YORK. 










































10 Cents a Box. 
Ask your Grocer to put in a Box with your next Order. 


Prepared only by 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


179 and 180 West Street, New York. 
Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 


For Christmas. 


Raymond’s 
Flag Brand 
Cleansed 


Currants 


ONE POUND PACKAGES. 
No Sticks—No Stems—No Stones—No Dirt. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 











WM. H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., 


Importers and Packers, 





BOSTON. 








Wanted stow Poistn Wit. 


m can make from $8 to -y a day sure, for 
every lady buys one at sight. It keeps her hands 
perfectly clean and po 

a er than a brush 
a set. 
CO., 24 Portiand Street, Dept. G, Boston, Mass. 





A PRETTY CALENDAR FREE. 


Ask your grocer if he sells Slade’s Spices, and if he does, ask for one of 
Slade’s Calendars for 1894. 


Slade’s Spices Are Absolutely Pure and Betier Than Other Brands. 


If your Grocer does not sell them send stamp for Calendar. 


Mention this paper. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 





cester, and the same q 
salt in the other. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 


Worcester 
a 


A Test: 


Fill two, clear glass tumblers half full of 
water. Inone put two tablespoonfuls of Wor- 
uantity of any other 
Stir them well and let 
them stand a few minutes. 

Result: You will always use Worcester. 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 

















hes the stove better | 
OF rag. Sample Se. | 
ddress NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MFG. | 
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Your Clothes_— 


will be Cleaner and Whiter, 


W 


will Smell Sweeter and 


Wear Longer if 


ORLD 


Soap_ 


is used each week in the Laundry. 


It is ‘‘ Popular on account of its Purity’’ and it 
“Cleans but does not injure the Fabric.”’ 


5 Cents per cake.. 
SOLD BY LIVE GROCERS. 


See our Special Picture offer in C 










sion. 





BEACH SOAP CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 











Like our grandmothers used to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such concensea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
Pie making to-day, with NonE-SucH MincE MEat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. 


lf your grocer does not keep the NoNE-SvucH brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO0., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NONE-SUCH MINCE MEAT 


Each package makes two large pies. 
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Sister Gertrude, 


Sup’t. Laura Franklin Free Hospital for Children. 


“We use H-O in this Hos- 


It is a perfect child’s food, readily 
assimilated. For breakfast, give the children 





-) 
J because it is partl 
already. Think of 





H-O cooks in three minutes, 

cooked 
e saving 
of time — it never loses its de- 
licious delicacy. Itis unrivalled. 
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Hornby’s 
Oatmeal. 








Sleeplessness 


caused by Headache, Neuralgia or a cold 
can be easily avoided through the simple 
remedy 


Beane Dablets 


Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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It Kills Pain — Relief is Instant. 









© Strongly medicated with virtues of Fresh Hops. * 


The only seething. pats -killing, invigorating 
’ piaeeer ever prepared. in, soreness, 






severe, no matter where located, instantly 
© parts are 





relieved and completely cured. 
stimulated, vitalized and renewed. 


NOTE this:—“Hop Plaster Co., Boston,” 
on both sides of the genuine Hop Plaster —a : 
guarantee. Sold at first-class drug and coun- 
try stores everywhere. We mail free—2 cents 
= or 6 fora dollar. 


“YOUR ACHING BACK CURED. [| 










